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HE intent of this work is to cul- 
tivate, as much as poſſible, our na- 
tional taſte for the arts; it is therefore 
calculated for two purpoſes, one to ini- 
tiate and inſtruct young perſons of both 
ſexes, whole genius prompts them to theſe 
ſtudies; the other to gratify the taſte of 
gentlemen, whoſe judgment is mature. 
To accomphſh the firſt, it commences 
with the principles of art, and will pro- 
ceed regularly till it comprehends a com- 
plete ſyſtem of pictureſque knowledge. 
Its ſecond part comprizes a MISCELLANY. 
of uſeful intelligence relating to the arts : 
and, while the lectures preſerve that order 
neceſſary to perſpicuity and uſefulnels, 
the greateſt variety of {ſubjects will be 
preſented in this department. 
It has long been an occaſion of regret, 
that the arts of Deſign, though univerſally 
conſidered as moſt elegant and uſeful ac- 
quiſitions, ſhould yet be fo difficult of at- 
tainment. Genius, without aſſiſtance, has 
ſeldom ſucceeded, and the expence of em- 
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ploying maſters deters many perſons from 
attempting theſe ſtudies; and, indeed, 
thoſe who employ them have not always 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with their abilities. 
To obviate theſe difficulties, one of the 
molt reſpectable maſters has been pre- 
vailed on to permit the publication of 
a very entertaining ſuite of precepts, ori- 
ginally compoſed for the uſe of his own 
- ſcholars, and which, it is preſumed, 
will meet with the approbation of the 
public. | 

Upon the whole, it is hoped the Artiſt's 
Repoſitory will unite both inſtruttion and 
entertainment, in a compendious ſyſtem 
of elegant amuſement : if, in its progrels, 
profeſſed Artiſts ſhould ſometimes think 
it paſſes too ſlightly over objects uſually 
ſuppoled of conſequence, they are re- 
quelted to recollect the perſons to whom 
it is chefly addreſſed; if, on the other 
hand, it ſhould ſometimes be thought too 
learned, the public will excule this error 
(if ſuch it be) in a performance, whoſe 
Editor is deſirous of imparting knowledge, 
and information, which will certainly 
| 3 prove 
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prove advantageous to his readers, and 


perhaps ultimately to the arts themſelves. 


It would be ungrateful in the Editor of 
this work to permit a FIFTH EDITION of 
this part of 1t to be printed, without ex- 
preſſing his gratitude to that Public which 


has thought it deſerving patronage, This 


opportunity he likewiſe takes to inform 
the friends to the Arts, that he was not 
miſtaken in expecting this work ſhould 
greatly contribute to facilitate the acquiſi- 
tion of this branch of polite education 
in numerous inſtances. In fact, its utility 
appears conſpicuous; while-its conſtant 
regard to virtue and good manners, has 
procured it warm applauſe from many 
exalted characters, to whom the Editor 
returns his hearty thanks, 
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NEW WORKS. 
By the Aurhox of the LzcrurEs in the 
ARTIST's REPOSITORY. 
This Day is publiſhed (PRICE ONE SHILLING) 
By C. TAYLOR, No. 10, Hol BORN, London, 


Sold by all Bookſellers, Stationers, and News-Carriers, 
in the Kingdom, continued Weekly, 
No. I. {Ortamented with SIX elegant Copper-Plates) Or 


SURVEYS OF NATURE, 
HISTORICAL, MORAL © ENTERTAINING, 


Exhibiting the Principles of Natural Science, and 
Natural Hiſtory, in various Branches, with near 
Two Hundred Plates. Complete in Thirty-Two 

umbers. 


THE SECOND EDITION, 
The Courſe intended is, to conſider (i.) theceleſtial 


phenomena, Sun, Moon, &c. whoſe influences have 


48 effect on (ii.) terreſtrial phenomena, Light, Air, 
ouds, Rainbow, &c. then to ſurvey (iii.) the Earth, 
then (iv.) its mts, Mean, Animals, Reptiles, 
Inſects, &c. down to (v.) the minuteſt difcoveries of 
the microſcope. 


ALso, continued Weekly, No. I. of Tur 


ADVENTURES OF TELEMACHUS, 
SON OF ULYSSES. 


Tranſlated from the FRENCH of FENELON, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. 


Each Book makes One Number and One Plate, Price 
Sixpence in Octavo; in Quarto One Shilling, with 
 ProorF PRINTs. 


As the merit of this Work has been long eſtabliſhed, 
as it is a principal book uſed in the inſtruction of youth 
in all our ſchools, and contains elegant and preceptive 
amuſement well worthy general attention, to furniſh a 
handſome edition of it, ornamented by excellent en- 

ravings, will be regarded as a ſervice to the Public. 
Compiety in Twenty- five Numbers, 
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FRANCIS FITZGERALD, Esg 
DRAWING-MASTER 


THE FIAST SENIRS. 


Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot ; 

To pour the enlivening ſpirit, and to plant 
The generous purpoſe, in the glowing breaſt. 
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FIRST SERIES OF LECTURES. 
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1. InTRoDUCTORY, being an hiſtorical ſketch 
of the progreſs of the arts. 


2. A view of their EXCELLENCE AND UTILITY, 
with thoughts upon GEn1vs, 
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3. Of the MATERIALS for DRAWING, and method 
of uſing them, with hints upon BzAvuTY. 


4. Of the HuMan FIGURE : its diviſions ; and 
PROPORTIONS of the HEAD, 
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5. Of CHARACTER of the HEAD. 
6. Of xxyRRSSsIOx of the HEAD. 


7. Of ProporTIONs of the FiGURE, 
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3. Of cHAaRACTER AND EXPRESSION of the 
FIGURE, 


TABLES OF PROPORTIONS, 


Taisr or PLATES, with a few remarks, 
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As it i impoſſible, for obvious reaſons, that 
the plates intended to illuſtrate theſe Leftures, 
ſhould be publiſhed preciſely in their order, in 
monthly numbers, an Index to. the plates will 
be given, whereby they may be placed regular, 
previous to being bound, Vide page 209, &c. 


After the: FISH SeTT of LEcTuRESs is ended, 
A ComyenDium or CoLoRs, &c. with the me- 
thods of compoſing and uſing them, will be given; 
the manner of painting in water colors, crayons, 
and oil, at large: Of engraving in chalk, mezz0- 
tinto, and aquatinta: of modelling, ſculpture, &c. 
and then will follow the SeconD SeTT OF 
LECTURES, containing the PRINCipLes of 
PERSPECTIVE, ARCHITECTURE, and 
LANDSCAPE. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 


HE intent of the preſent diſcourſe, La- 
DIES and GENTLEMEN, is, to give a very 
BRIEF VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF THOSE ARTS 
which are hereafter to become the ſubjects of 
our particular attention: it is true, uncultivated 
nations, and barbarous ages, have with-held the 
applauſe due to their utility; but, in proportion 
to the advances of civilized ſociety, and poliſhed 
manners, they have been encouraged, protected, 
and honored. | 
When we conſider the ſtate of mankind, as 
preſented by the firſt ſettlers in every country, 
ſurrounded by difficulties and dangers, perhaps 
involved in diſtreſs, we ſhall not wonder at the 
| ſlow progreſs of mental refinement ; in this ſitu- 
ation, the daily employment of man was, to 
chaſe the wild animals of the wood, to enſnare 
the inhabitants of the water, or to lop the tower- 
ing trees of the foreſt, and to fence: with their 
branches the entrance of his cave; in this ſavage 
ſtate, exertion of genius, or amuſement of mind, 
were precluded by bodily want. 
When agriculture had civilized mankind, 
and the benefits of ſociety were experienced, 
No. I. Eprr. 5. B the 
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the attentive part of our ſpecies, leſs conſtrained 
to a conſtant exertion of unremitted labor, ex- 
perienced in the pleaſures ariſing from their ra- 
tional powers, enjoyments far ſuperior to thoſe 
of the ſenſes; and, not impeding the efforts of 
induſtry (that natural ſource of wealth and eale) 
but while repoſing the body, invigorating the 
mind, scx became the purſuit of all en- 
lightened underſtandings. | 

There is reaſon to believe, that among the 
firſt eſſays of human ſkill, the Ax rs or Dbrsidx 
had a principal place. As it is natural for the 
hand to form ſome kind of imitation of what 
the eye beholds, ſhall I be permitted to ſup- 


poſe, that the ſame fertile imagination, which 


could invent inſtruments of muſic, was not deſ- 
titute af pictureſque ideas ?—that the fame 
hardy ingenuity which could form into various 
utenſils the maſſy ore, might likewiſe poſſeſs 
talents ſufficient for the application of colours? 
which required neither toil nor ſtrength to pro- 
cure, but were preſented by liberal nature upon 
the ſurface of the earth. If this ſuppoſition be 
quit; the arts may claim an origin of remoteſt 
antiquity; it is certain they were employed by 
mankind wherever we can trace the dawnings 
of ſcience, and long before any period to which 
our reſearches can attain. 


Privy 
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Plixx aſſerts, that a young woman, tracing 
upon a wall the ſhadow of her lover, which fell 
very diſtinct from a lamp in the room, gave the 
firſt hint of deſign, and this circumſtance is uſu- 
ally alluded to whenever the origin of painting 
is introduced. QuINTILLIAN attributes it to 
the ſhadow of a ſheep, outlined by a ſhepherd. 
But, in fact, a much higher date muſt be aſ- 
ſigned to it, than either thoſe authors, or any I 
have ſeen admit; for as ſhadow is co-eval with 
ſubſtance and light, and as it offers ſo diſtinctly 
the form of bodies, that it is very ſuppoſable 
manking are indebred to it for the diſcovery of 
this elegant ſtudy, what prevents our ſuppoling 
likewiſe, that the idea was adopted, long before 
the times and circumſtances mentioned by Pliny 
and Quintillian? 

It is evident that ARCHITECTURE was ſtudied 
with conſiderable diligence in very early ages, 
and I think we may fairly preſume, that after 
mankind had paid attention to neceſſary con- 
venience in their dwellings, they (but more 
eſpecially temples and edrfices for worſhip) were 
not long deſtitute of ornamental decorations, 
which Deſign alone could furnith ; not to inſiſt 
on the opinion of ſome, that the moſt ancient 
records now extant are thoſe related by ſignificant 
figures inſcribed upon marble and ſtone. 
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This part of our ſubje& might be illuſtrated, 
by adverting to the manners of thoſe nations 
with whom our acquaintance is modern; as 
they in the ſtate of ſimple nature (or nearly), 
were not totally ignorant of the arts, may we 
not reaſonably infer, that our own parts of the 
globe, when in the ſame ſtate, might poſſeſs the 
ſame talents ? x 

When the Spaniards diſcovered Mexico, the 
natives of the coaſt ſerit intelligence to their 


king by means of Deſign ; having no letters, 


they delineated a repreſentation of the new- 
comers : and we are told by Carver in his tra- 
vels, that © although the Indians of North- 


America cannot communicate their ideas by 


writing, yet they form certain hieroglyphics, 
which ſerve to perpetuate any extraordinary 
tranſaction, or uncommon event.” 

« When I left the Miſſiſſippi,” fays he, “ and 
proceeded up the Chipeway river in my way to 
Lake Superior, my guide, who was a chief of 
the Chipeways, fearing that ſome party of the 
Naudoweſſies, with whom his nation are perpe- 
rually at war, might accidentally fall in with us, 
and before they were apprized of my being in 
company, do us ſome miſchief, he took the 
following ſteps : 

« He peeled the bark from a large tree near 

| the 
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the entrance of a river, and with wood -- coal 
mixed with bear's greaſe (their uſual ſubſtitute for 
ink,) made in an uncouth but expreſſive man- 
ner, the figure of the town of the Ottagaumies. 
He then formed to the left a man dreſſed in 
ſkins, by which he intended to repreſent a Nau- 
doweſſie, with a line drawn from his mouth to 
that of a deer, the ſymbol of the Chipeways. 

After this he depictured ſtill farther to the left a 
| canoe as proceeding up the river, in which he 
placed a man fitting with a hat on; this figure 
was deſigned to repreſent an Engliſhman, or 
myſelf, and my French ſervant was drawn with a 
handkerchief tied round his head, and rowing the 
canoe ; to theſe he added ſeveral other ſignificant 
emblems, among which the pipe of peace ap- 
peared painted on the prow of the canoe. 

« The meaning he intended to convey to the 
Naudoweſſies, and which I doubt not appeared 
perfectly intelligible to them, was, that one of 
the Chipeway chiefs had received a ſpeech from 
ſome Naudoweſſie chiefs at the town of the Otta- 
gaumies, deſiring him to conduct the Engliſh- 
man who had lately been among them up the 
Chipeway river, and that they thereby required, 
that the Chipeway, notwithſtanding he was an 
avowed enemy, ſhould not be moleſted by them 
on his paſſage, as he had the care of a perſon 
whom 


CS.) 


whom they eſteemed as one of their nation.” 


Carver's Travels, p. 417. 


So that we perceive the art of deſign was in 
this inſtance, and among theſe people, an intel- 
ligible kind of ſpeech, informing even enemies. 
But diſmiſſing our remarks on this part of our 
ſubject, we proceed to conſider the arts as tranſ- 
mitted to us by thoſe nations whoſe taſte we have 
adopted. | 

Among the antiquities of Eovyr, its pyra- 
mids, ſphinxes, obeliſks, temples, remain, al- 
though the names of their authors, and times of 
their erections, are long ſince forgotten. They 
were ancient in the days of HERODO Tus, who 
could gain no intelligence whereby to date their 
foundations: they bear inſcriptions prior to the 
diſcovery and ule of letters, and though, could. 
we now decypher them, it is probable they 
might contribute little addition to the preſent 
ſtock of knowledge ; yet their information might 
gratify that curioſity which is very prevalent in 
minds devoted to ſcience. It ſeems unlikely 
they ſhould merely relate the quantities of onions 
and garlic conſumed by the workmen employed 
on- them; though ſuch 1s the account of Hero- 
dotus. 

Whether Egypt was the fruitful parent of all 
the ſciences, 15 a queſtion not now to be entered 


upon ; 


1 
upon; certainly, it contains the moſt ancient ex- 
ertions of human ſkill. - 

It muſt be owned, that Egypt ſeems to have 
been, if not the original ſeat of idolatry, yet 
more addicted to it than any nation of whoſe 
manners we have heard. The numerous edi- 
fices . ſtill exiſting in that country, formerly de- 
voted to the worſhip of hero-deities, of ſacred 
animals, and not only of animals, but of ſacred 
vegetables alſo, are explicit evidences of the fact. 
Might not that idolatry which overſpread the 
land, be one cauſe why the arts were more 
ſpeedily brought to ſome kind of perfection in 
Egypt than elſewhere ? Might not the very early 
cuſtom of embalming afford models for imitation 
to thoſe inclined to ſtudy? The embalmers of 
ſacred birds might eaſily learn to model an ibis, 
or an hawk; while ſuch as were employed upon 
human bodies, might form a human reſemblance 
without poſſeſſing the greateſt talents or ability. 

In fact, moſt pieces of Egyptian ſculpture 'ex- 
tant, are little other than imitation of their mum- 
mies, and may well be conſidered as repreſenta- 
tions of their original heroes or deities : nor is it 
unlikely, that the traditionary reſpect paid by that 
people to the remains of their progenitors, might 
gradually be changed into ſuperſtitious adora- 
tion. 
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1 
This ſuppoſition is ſtrengthened, by noticing 
the very particular rigour with which Moss for- 
bad the Iſraelites from forming likeneſſes of any 
thing on earth, in the air, or in the waters; leſt 


to ſuch a likeneſs ſome imaginary virtue might 
be attributed, and that which originally was only 


intended as a reſemblance, ſhould, by a proceſs 


whereof he was well informed, be converted 


into an idol. 
Indeed it is but too evident, from a multitude 


of circumſtances, that the arts were very early 
ſubſervient to idolatry ; and here permit me to 


remark, for, the information of my younger- au- 
ditors, that there appears to have been urgent 
neceſſity for the ſevere prohibition in the ſecond 
divine command, of whatever might tend to 
idolatrous worſhip ; ſince we find that not only 


every land and nation, but likewiſe every city 


and village, had at this time its tutelary deity. 
Moſt of the names of towns recorded in the hiſ- 


tory of the conqueſt of Canaan by the Iſraelites, 


are titles diſtinguiſhing the idols of thoſe places *; 
and expreis, - ſometimes the figure of a deity 
alone, as HeRmts, (Erm or Aram) Hamon, 
Hammoni: more commonly, a deity, whether 
male or female, accompanied by ſome device, or- 
nament, or attribute, to diſtinguiſh it from others; 

as 


* Vide in the book of Joſhua, ch. xv. xix. &c. 
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as the Bur, the SERPENT, (Mepot) the LI- 
ZARD, ( Hameheth) and other creatures; ſome- 
times united with emblems, as the Sun's EYE, 
(Oin, or En-ſhemeſk) ; the tvE o THE rooT, 
(Oin or En-rogel); the Luuixous POMEGRA- 
MATE ( Rimmon-etemar, or metoah.) Some idols 
had numerous arms, hands, or other parts ; and 
ſome were compoſitions of the human and animal 
forms ; | 
Dacon his name, ſea-monſter, upward man, 

And downwatd fiſh :— | 

To return from this digreſſion; if popular 
prejudice. had not reſtrained their exertions of 
genius, the Egyptians might not only have nur- 
tured the arts, but perhaps have advanced them 
to maturity; in ſubjects which permitted the 
artiſts to follow their natural taſte, they have 
proved themſelves little inferior to the moſt ad- 
mired maiters ; but as their elegant productions 
are extremely rare, we are to look elſewhere for 
the perfection of art. 

The intercourſe between Egypt and Grztce 
communicated to the latter the ſcience of the 
former : whether Greece was the country of 
invention or not, certainly the patronage it gave 
to the arts promoted their improvement and 
perfection. 

Perhaps the following remarks may diſcover 
the chief cauſes of Grecian excellence. 
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Whatever might be the encouragement which 
private individuals beſtowed on an artift, in com- 
penſation for his labors, it could not equal the 
advantage of public patronage ; therefore, when 
communities where the arts flouriſhed, treated 
them not only as private excellencies, but as 
public benefits, an artiſt was impelled, by the 
additional and powerful principle of love to his 
country, to exert himſelf, and even to ſurpaſs 
himſelf, . that the honor of his native city, or 
diſtrict, or province, might ſhine with augmented 

Not only was his merit ſecure of due renown, 
but it was likewiſe certain of adequate reward: 
nor were theſe the only motives which ammated 
the maſter-artiſt of antiquity, but ſuperior to 
all was the perſuaſion, that a kind of religious 
reſpect was paid to his deities, by exquiſite 
ſkill in forming their ſymbols ard repreſenta- 
tions. | | 

The deſire of perſonal renown, and of na- 
tional honor, united with the principles of re- 
lgion, ſurmounted every difficulty; not con- 
tented with equalling, an artiſt was prompted 
to excel, whatever had been done before, and 
thereby produced works which now fill us with 
admiration. | | 

It muſt be acknowledged, ſtudy had then 
many opportunities, of which it is now deſtitute, 

not 


1 
not only were the natives of Greece well ſhaped, 
and proportioned, but their artiſts had the addi- 
tional advantage of ſeeing them conſtantly in 
their exerciſes, thereby acquiring juſt ideas, nat 
of proportion only, but likewiſe of "git, grace, 
and dignity. 

The youth were forms for imitation, when 
Art wiſhed to infuſe, as it were, life into -the 
marble, or the picture : the aged commanded, 
by their appearance, reverence and reſpect; theſe, 
combined, or ſelected, with exquiſite judgment, 


became the repreſentatives of celeſtial beings, 


infinitely diverſified in character and attributes. 
Indeed the Grecian artiſts have unanimouſly 
been acknowledged to ſurpaſs thoſe of ever other 
nation; they carried to their height moſt branches 
of art, though we are at preſent little acquainted 
with their ſucceſs in any other than purity of 
deſign. This we admire in their ſculptures; 
but it is incredible that contemporary painters, 
whoſe works were the boaſt of their times, 
ſhould be deficient in the principles peculiar 
to their art ; and, as by the ſtatues which remain, 
we judge of the proficiency of ancient artiſts 
in deſign, ſo had their beſt pictures been for- 
tunate enough to have reached us, we may juſtly 
believe, they alſo would have commanded our 
applauſe. | 
Notwithſtanding this remark, it is not eaſy 
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to determine how far we may rely on the re- 
ports of ancient writers with reſpect to the pic- 


tures of which they ſpeak ; they might be ex- 


cellent, yet not ſurpaſs productions of modern 
times. Some of the nobleſt principles of art 
(ſuch as forming figures into groups, and judi- 
cious conduct of light and ſhade) ſeem (cer- 
tainly are) peculiar to the moderns ; no ancient 
author recommending them, nor any ancient 
picture poſſeſſing them. It is true, thoſe works 
which remain, may not have been among ſuch 
as were deemed capital, yet I apprehend, if the 
principles mentioned had prevailed, ſome appli- 
cation of them muſt have tinctured the works 
of even indifferent artiſts ; whereas no capable 
judge will attribute to ſuch artiſts, all the pictures 
which have been retrieved. | 

I would wiſh therefore, to decline a repetition 
of thoſe eulogia which ancient writers have be- 
ſtowed on their artiſts ; becauſe we are uncertain 
if their praiſe is not exaggerated, and becauſe it 
requires no ſmall knowledge of the profeſſion to 
applaud judiciouſly ; a knowledge which thoſe 
writers perhaps did not ſufficiently poſſeſs: to 
take their expreſſions literally, ſeems too high; 
to lower them properly, is difficult. We admit 
to an honorable ſtation the artiſts of antiquity ; 
but take the liberty to claim, upon ſome occaſions, 
a place at their right hand. 
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It is a melancholy reflection, that all things, 
however good in their nature, may be abuſed; 
beſide their ſubſerviency to 1dolatry, the arts 
have been charged with introducing, or at leaſt 
contributing to the ſupport of, luxury, and ef- 
feminacy. To defend them from this impu- 
tation is a taſk I mean not to undertake: at 
the ſame time I cannot but offer a ſentiment 
on the ſubject. To me it ſeems, that as cou- 
rage may become brutality ; hoſpitality, profu- 
ſion; or ceconomy, avarice: or as even the 
laws of a country which ſhould be the ſecurity 
of each individual, may degenerate into deſpo- 
tim; ſo in common with other noble and li- 
beral ſciences, the arts (in themſelves truly 
honorable), by the depraved paſſions of man- 
kind, diverted from their courſes, have been 
proſtituted to infamous and deteſtable purpoſes. 

That luxury and effeminacy were the ruin of 
Greece, is not to be denied; having forſaken 
good morals, they became ſubjugated to the 
Roman policy and power; their country was 
deſolated, their temples ſpoiled of their orna- 
ments, and the capital productions of their great 
maſters were tranſported to embelliſh the por- 
ticos of Rome, 

Rome was the ſeat of univerſal empire, the 
miſtreſs of the world ; into Rome flowed all that 
was curious and coſtly ; many generous minds 
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were there, who prided themſelves on their pa- 
tronage of the arts, and liberally rewarded the 
merits of profeflors. That the Roman artiſts 
attained conſiderable ſkill: is granted, but, not- 
withſtanding their efforts to rival their maſters, 
the Grecian manner was always ſuperior, and the 
Greek productions unequalled. 

An art, or a ſcience, like a ſtate, or a king- 
dom, continues not long in glory; with great 
labor it reaches its zenith, and perhaps maintains 
a ſplendor, during the lives of ſome few eminent 
men; when they are gone, it dwindles to medi- 
ocrity, and from mediocrity, to neglect and 
oblivion. | 

If the morals of Greece were luxurious and 
effeminate, under what epithets ſhall we charac- 
terize the manners of the Romans? * Earthly ! 
ſenſual! deyiliſh!” Rome became the fink into 
which ran the vices of every country it had ſub- 
dued. Abandoned to the madneſs of impiety 
and debauchery, its citizens exulted in what 
ſhould have aſtoniſhed them with ſhame and 
horror. We do not therefore wonder, when 
reading the hiſtory of thoſe times, that Provi- 
dence commiſſioned the barbarous nations to 
puniſh the licentious, the profligate Romans ; 
our wonder rather is, that long before that pe- 
riod they were not involved in deſolating ruin. 
When the numerous hords of the ſurly north had 
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over- run the diſtant provinces, and at length ra- 
vaged Italy, the artiſt hung his head in ſilent 
ſorrow, or burſt into lamentation at the ſavage 
ſcene ; not ſo much for his own performances, 
as for the deſtruction. of thoſe he had been uſed 
to ſurvey with wonder and delight; farewel the 
breathing marble! the animated picture! farewel 
the productions of ArELLEs and Zevuxis! fare- 
wel Lysyeevus! - PRaxtTeLes! PHIDIAS l bu- 
ried for a long, long night, beneath the ruins 
of the capiToL ; of the PaLacts ; of ROME. 
I am ſenſible that a much greater variety of 
particulars might have entered into the former 
part of this diſcourſe ; I might have mentioned 
the names of thoſe celebrated artiſts whoſe 
productions are our wonder, and related many 
anecdotes concerning their works: I might 
have noticed the honors conferred on ſome, 
by the munificence of kings and princes; and 
the reſpect paid to others, by the cities and 
ſtates of whoſe communities they were mem- 
bers: but as it was my intention only to give 
a /light ſketch of the progreſs of the arts, I have 
entirely omitted them; I have likewife omitted 
deſcriptions of pictures, and ſtatues, becauſe I 
do not think them objects of deſcription, but 
of inſpection. Perhaps at ſome future oppor- 
tunity, I may, if my young friends are diſpoſed 
to 
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to attend to them, reſume theſe branches of our 
ſubject. 

I have briefly hinted at the progreſs of the 
arts in ancient times, becauſe it does not ſo 
immediately concern us as what will follow 
upon their revival :—they have ever accompa- 
nied learning and politeneſs ; as theſe have been 
encouraged, the arts have flouriſhed ; when theſe 
have been neglected, they have drooped ; when 
liberal ſcience and knowledge were baniſhed, 
they died. 

One would think, when reflecting on certain 
hiſtorical -events, that mankind were deſtitute 
of power to know and enjoy their real happineſs. 
Is it impoſſible to unite purity of ſentiment, to 
politeneſs of manners ? muſt cultivation of the 
mind debaſe it in ſome reſpects, while ennobling 
it in others? Why ſhould not the Greek, or the 
Roman, combine elegance of taſte, with modeſty 
and integrity ? Why ſhould the Goth, or the 
Hunn, retain his ferocity, rather than unite to 
courage and proweſs, the milder attainments of 
arts and knowledge ? 

Long remained the arts beneath the night of 
obſcurity, in which ignorance and ſuperſtition 
involved Europe; nor did they dawn again effec- 
tively till the 13th century, when CiMmaBux, a 
native of Florence, tranſlated the poor remains of 
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his art, from a few worthleſs itinerant Greek 
painters, to his, native city. 

As we are about to notice a very conſider- 
able change, in the materials uſed in the art of 
painting eſpecially, it may be. proper to deſire 
your attention, LADIES and GENTLEMEN, to a 
few previous remarks on this ſubject. 

Many have been the conjectures concerning 
the vehicle, by means of which the ancient 
painters prepared their colours; but no ſatiſ- 
factory hypotheſis has yet been deviſed, What- 
ever it might be, it has preſerved their colours 
to the preſent time with a vigour and brilliancy 
perfectly ſurpriſing; and even ſome remains of 
very early ages, by the accounts of travellers 
who have viſited them, are equally freſh and 
lively as any modern production. Of this, the 
ancient picture called the ALDpOBRANDINE 
MARRIAGE, now to be ſeen in the palace of 
that name at Rome, is a ſtriking inſtance, 
which, though probably painted two thouſand 
years ago, continues to this day a fine picture; 
thoſe diſcovered at Herculaneum are addition- 
al proofs ; as are the deſcriptions given by 
Pocockx and others of ſome remains of colour- 
ed ſubjects in Upper Egypt: and I myſelf have 
ſeen colours upon a mummy, which, though 
very ancient, were yet clear and {trong. 
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uſe of to fit their colours for the canvas; this 
diſcovery is thought to have been made in 
modern ages, and has uſually been attributed 
to Jonx VAN Exck (frequently called Jobn of 
Bruges, from the place of his reſidence), about 
the beginning of the fourtcenth century; but 
a late writer (Mr. Raſpe) has produced ſeve- 
ral arguments to prove, that painting in oil 
was known, if not to the ancients, long before 
the pretended diſcovery of John Van Eyck. 
The claims of this artiſt are founded on the 
teſtimony of VASARI, in his “ Lives of the 
Painters,” firſt publiſhed in 1566; a writer 
who was neither a countryman of Van Eyck, 
nor'a contemporary ; as he wrote and publiſhed 
his book one hundred and fifty years after his 
death. Before Vaſari's time it does not appear 
that any Flemiſh or Dutch hiſtorian had aſcrib- 
ed this invention to their countryman ; nor 
among the high encomiums on John Van Eyck 
as a painter, in his epitaph in the church of St. 
Donat at Bruges, is there any mention of his 
having invented oil painting. Beſides, inſtances 
occur, and are recorded by ſeveral writers, of 
Flemiſh oil-paintings which were executed be- 
fore' the time of the ſuppoſed inventor. And 
Mr. Horace WALPOLE, in his © Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,” has produced ſome un- 
queſtionable facts, which prove that oil-paint- 
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ing was known and practiſed in this kingdom 
long before the time in which Van Eyck is 
reported to have invented it in Flanders. 
Among ſeveral arguments and facts to the ſame 
purpoſe, it is alleged that TazoeniLvs, who 
is ſuppoſed to have lived in the tenth or ele- 
venth century, in a treatiſe De Arte Pingendi, 
diſcovered in the library of Trinity-college,, 
deſcribes the method of making linſeed-oil for 
the uſe of painters, and gives two receipts for 
making oil-varniſh. | 

This, however, was an invention of the ut- 
moſt advantage to the art; ſince, by means 
hereof, the colours of a painting are preſerved 
much longer and better, and receive a luſtre 
and ſweetneſs, to which, ſo far as appears, the 
ancients could never attain, _ 

The ſecret conſiſts in grinding the colours 
with nut-oil or linſeed-oil; the manner of 
working is very different from that in freſco, or 
in water: the oil does not dry near ſo faſt ; and 
gives the painter an opportunity of retouching. 
the parts of his picture at pleaſure; which in 
the other kinds of painting is impracticable. 

The figures likewiſe are capable of greater 
force and boldneſs ; the colours mix better to- 
oether ; they permit a colouring more delicate 
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and agreeable; and give a union and tenderneſs 
to the work, inimitable in any other manner. 

If John Van Eyck was not the inventor of 
painting in oil, it is probable he might furniſh 
an additional number and variety of colours, var- 
niſhes, &c. After his time this manner of paint- 
ing was adopted into general uſe. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the arts received a very conſiderable augmen- 
tation by the diſcovery of EN GRAVING. It is 
true, the ancients practiſed a kind of ſculpture, 
which has been termed engraving, on precious 
ſtones and cryſtals, with great ſucceſs; but 
the utility of this art in furniſhing impreſſions 
was not known till about A. D. 1460. A 
goldſmith of Florence, named Muso Fixi- 
GUERA, being accuſtomed to take impreſſions 
in clay of every thing he cut, and to procure 
caſts by melted ſulphur, obſerved ſome of the 
| caſts to be marked with the very ſame ſtrokes as 
were upon the original metal, the ſulphur hay- 
ing taken the black from it: he tried to do 
the ſame with filver plates, on wet paper, by 
rubbing it gently on the back; this alſo ſuc- 
ceeded, and was the origin of that manner of 
engraving which is now carried to exquiſite per- 
fection. This ſcience is of the greateſt utility 
to art and artiſts; nothing ſpreads a maſter's 
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fame ſo much as a general circulation of prints 
from his works; ſtatues and pictures are 
confined to one place, but by means of this qjſ- 
covery their beauties are exhibited tp the world 
at large, Nor 1s this profeſſion leſs ſerviceable 
to art in genewl, as it furniſhes very commo- 
diouſly excellent copies of whatever is elegant 
or admirable, as well for the ſatisfaction of the 
curious, and the reflection of maſters, as for the 
imitation and improvement of ſtudents. 

The rolling-preſs was invented by Jusrus 
Lips1vs, and firſt brought into England from 
| Antwerp by Joan SPEED; A. D. 1610. 

I flatter myſelf a ſhort account of the moſt 
eminent modern maſters (whoſe works fre- 
quently occur in collections of pictures, or are 
otherwiſe adverted to) will be acceptable ta 
my young friends. 

The firſt great painter after the revival of the 
arts, whoſe eminence deſerves particular atten- 
tion, is LEONARDO ba Vinci, whoſe fertile 
genius, and enlarged underſtanding, ſucceeded 
in almoſt all the learning and knowledge of his 
times; he is univerſally reckoned the father of 
the modern age of painting; and by his princi- 
ples and performances has ſecured an honour- 
able name to the lateſt poſterity. 

This great artiſt was born in the Caſtle da 
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Vinci; was placed by his father under the care 
of AdDbREW VEROCHIO, an eminent painter at 
Florence, where his talents were improved : his 
reputation extended over Italy, and indeed over 
Europe; inſomuch that, after having been em- 
ployed by ſeveral princes of Italy, he was invit- 
ed to France by Francis I. and by him received 
with all honourable diſtinction. 

This prince making him a viſit during his 
laſt ſickneſs, Leonardo, to expreſs his ſenſe of 
the honour, raiſed himſelf on his bed: at that 
inſtant he was ſeized with a fainting fit; and 
Francis ſtooping to ſupport him, he expired in 
the monarch's arms, A. D. 1517, aged 75. 

MichAkL ANGELO BuoNAROTTI flouriſhed 
in the times of Julius II. LEO X. and of ſeven 
ſucceſſive popes. He was a painter, a ſculptor, 
and an architect. His choice of attitudes was 
not always beautiful or pleaſing, his ſtyle of 
deſign elegant, or his draperies either noble or 
graceful; he was extravagant in his compoſi- 
tion; bold, even to raſhneſs, in violating the 
rules of perſpective; his colouring was neither 
true nor pleaſant; he knew not the artifice of 
light and ſhadow; but he deſigned more learn- 
edly, and better underſtood the knittings of the 
bones, the offices and ſituations of the muſcles, 
than any modern painter. There appears a 

certain 
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certain air of greatneſs and ſeverity in his 
figures, in which he has often ſucceeded. His 
chief excellence was in architecture, wherein he 
has not only ſurpaſſed all the moderns, but even 
the ancients; of which St. Peter's at Rome, the 
Capitol, and other ſtructures, are ſufficient ex- 
amples. Died A. D. 1564, aged 90. ; 

Raenatr D'URBINO was born on Good- 
Friday 1483, and died on Good-Friday 1520 ; 
ſo that he lived thirty-ſeven years complete. 
He ſurpaſſed all modern painters, becauſe he 
poſſeſſed more of the excellent parts of painting 
than any other. He deſigned not the naked 
with ſo much learning as Michael Angelo; but 
his ſtyle of deſign is purer and better: he paint- 
ed not with ſo excellent and graceful a manner 
as Correggio; nor had he the contraſt of light 
and ſhadow, or the ſtrong'and free colouring, of 
Titian; but he. had a better diſpoſition 'in his 
pieces, than either Titian, Correggio, Michael 
Angelo, or any ſucceeding painter. His choice 
of attitudes, of heads, of ornaments, the ar- 
rangement of his drapery, his manner of deſign- 


ing, his variety, his contraſt, his expreſſion, 


were beautiful; but, above all, he ſo happily 
poſſeſſed the graces, that he has never ſince been 
equalled. 

Julio RoMANo was the molt excellent of all 
Raphael's diſciples: he had conceptions. more 
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elevated than even his maſter: he was alſo 2 
great architect; his taſte was pure and exqui- 
ſite. Died 1546, aged 54. 

GiovAnNi BELL1No, the firſt of any conſi- 
deration in the Venetian ſchool, painted very 
drily, according to the manner of his time. He 
was ſkilful in architecture and perſpective. He 
was Titian's maſter; which may eaſily be traced 
in the earlier works of that noble diſciple, 
wherein we remark that propriety of colours 
which his maſter obſerved. Died 1301, aged 80. 

About this time GeorG1oNeg, the contem- 
porary of Titian, excelled not only in portraits, 
but likewiſe in greater performances. He was 
the firſt painter who began to make choice of 
glowing and agreeable colours, which were 
afterwards carried to perfection by Titian. He 
dreſſed his figures wonderfully well: and it 
may be truly ſaid that Titian had never arrived 
to his height of excellence, but for the rival- 
ſhip and jealouſy between them. Died 1511, 
aged 33. 

T1T1AN was one of the greateſt colouriſts ever 
known: he deſigned with more eaſe and prac- 
tice than Georgione. He painted very frequent- 
ly women and children, which are admirable 
both for deſign and colouring, in a manner de- 
licate, charming, andnoble; with a certain pleaſ- 
ing negligence in the head-drefles, draperies, 
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and ornaments, which are peculiar to himſelf. 
As for men, he deſigned them but moderately ; 
ſometimes badly : and many of his draperies are 
in a mean taſte. No man ever painted landſcape 
in ſo great a manner, ſo well coloured, and with 
ſuch truth : during eight or ten years, he copied 
with great labour and exactneſs whatever he un- 
dertook ; by which cuſtom he acquired an aſto- 
niſhing facility. Beſide his excellent colouring, 
in which he ſtands unrivalled, he perfectly un- 
derſtood how to give every thing thoſe happy 
touches which were moſt ſuitable to it, and 
diſtinguiſhed its character with the greateſt ſpirit 
and truth. Died A. D. 1576, aged 99. 

Paulo VERONESE was graceful in his airs of 
women, with great vivacity and eaſe ; his com- 
poſition is improper, and his deſign incorrect: 
but his colouring, and whatever depends on it, 
is ſo charming, that it makes us forget thoſe 
qualities in which he failed. Died 1588, 
aged 58. 

CoRREG10 (in Lombardy) imparted to his 
madonas, ſaints, and children, certain natural 
and unaffected graces, which were entirely his 
own. His manner, deſign, and execution, are 
all very great, but incorrect. He poſſeſſed a 
moſt free and delightful pencil; he painted with 
that ſtrength, relief, ſweetneſs, and vivacity of 
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ml - colouring, which nothing ever exceeded. His 
ji lights were diſtributed in ſuch a manner, as gave 
great force and roundneſs to his figures. He 
painted with ſo much union, that his greateſt 
works ſeem to have been finiſhed in one day; and 
appear as if we ſaw them in a looking-glaſs. 
His landſcape is equally beautiful with his 
figures, Died 1534, aged 40. 

Eupovico CaRRACHEH ſtudied at Parma after 
Corregio ; and excelled in deſign and colour- 
ing.—He reſided at Bologna, where he laid the 
foundation of a capital ſchool. Died 1619, 
aged 64. 
_ HanwrBat CARRAcHE excelled in all parts 
of painting. Died 1609, aged 49. 

Guido chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache, 
yet retained always ſomewhat of the manner of 
his firſt maſter, Denis Calvert, the Fleming. 
Died 1642, aged 68. 

If we turn our eyes toward Germany and the 
Low Countries, we behold ALBERT DurtR, 
Lucas van Lteyben, HoLBein, ALDEGRAVvE, 
&c. who were all contemporaries. Albert Darer 
and Holbein had certainly been of the firft form 
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„ of painters, had they travelled into Italy; their 
Wh misfortune is a Gothic manner. 
1 Among the Flemings, appeared Rugkxs, 4 


| lively, free, noble, and univerſal genius: a 
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geuius capable not only of raiſing him to the 
rank of the ancient painters, but alſo to the 
higheſt employments in the ſervice of his coun- 
try; ſo that he was choſen for one of the moſt 
important embaſſies in his time. We cannot 
but obſerve in all his paintings, ideas which are 
great and magnificent; yet in general he deſigned 
not correctly: but he poſſeſſed the other parts of 
painting as eminently as any of his predeceſſors 
in that noble art. Died 1640, aged 63. 

His ſchool was full of admirable diſciples; 
amongſt whom Van Dyck beſt comprehended 
the rules and maxims of his maſter; and hay 
even excelled him in the delicacy of his carna- 
tions, and in his cabinet-pieces ; but his taſte in 
deſign was little better than that of Rubens. 
Died 1641, aged 42. 

Of the various ſchools erected by theſe great 
maſters, ſome ſubſiſt, ſome are extinct. The 
arts have conſtantly maintained reſpect in Rome, 
by the works of Raphael and thoſe of his ſchool, 
whoſe excellence was deſign: in Venice and 
Lombardy, where Titian and his diſciples have 
perfected colouring ; and at Bologna, by the 
labours and ſkill of the Carrachi. 

France produced ſeveral great men during the 
protection afforded to the arts by Louis XIV. 
Le Brun, Lx Suzur, Povssin (if he ſhould 
. E 2 properly 
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properly be claſſed here), were ornaments tq 
France. 

In England, the little encouragement given 
to hiſtorical painting, obliged the painters to 
attend almoſt entirely to portraits. Hol BEIN 
(who died 1554) particularly was eminent in 
this ſtudy ; but eſpecially, fince the time of Van 
Dyck, we may challenge a ſuperiority in this 
department over all Europe ; whether we ſhall 
ever excel in hiſtorical painting, I pretend not ta 
ſay. The arts have of late been highly honoured 


and encouraged ; ; they ſeem to have acquired a 


permanent eſtabliſhment, not only in a public 
ſchool, but likewiſe in public patronage. May 
that patronage be long merited, and long con- 
tinue! may the arts long flouriſh, to the honour 
of the BRITISH NAME, and be tranſmitted as one 


branch of BRITISH EXCELLENCE to the lateſt 
poſterity! 
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Lapits AND GENTLEMEN, 


N a preceding diſcourſe we remarked, that 
the Ak rs, though ſometimes negleCted and 
contemned, yet by civilized ſociety in general 
{ (and by This NaTIoN of late in particular) 
have been honoured with diſtinguiſhed attention; 
not only enjoying the encouragement of indivi- 
duals, but likewiſe the patronage of the public. 
To account for this attention and. patronage, 
may at firſt ſight appear ſuperfluous, ſince it will 
readily be admitted that general applauſe is not 
beſtowed without merit : but as I have now the 
honour to addreſs myſelf to ſuch as deſire to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with the fine arts, I pre- 
ſume it will not be deemed impertinent to ani- 
mate this laudable intention, by offering a few 
remarks on their EXCELLENCE and UTILITY. 
Human nature, in its uncultivated condition, 
is rather an object of pity than of ſatisfaction; 
not greatly elevated above ſurrounding animals, 
or ſuperior to beaſts that periſh, were bodily 
endowments its whole poſſeſſion : but, when 
exerting the faculties of his mind, when exer- 
ciſing the powers of reflection and reaſon, Man 


appears 
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appears © little lower than angels, and crowned 
with glory and honour.” Indeed fo very differ- 
ent is our opinion of man according to the light 
in which we view him, that we are ready to 
exclaim, © What is this being, whoſe wonderful 
powers ſoar into remote ſyſtems, and explore 
the limits of creation; or when he deſcends to 
inveſtigate minute objects, inſpects with accuracy 
the very atoms of exiſtence? Is this being the 
ſuffering ſubject of diſtreſs, of diſeaſe, of death?” 

Since then our diſtinguiſhing properties are 
thoſe of the mind, ſuch ſtudies as are moſt 
adapted to open and expand the mind, to cul- 
tivate the genius, and entertain the imagination, 
merit our eſpecial regard and protection. 

SCIENCES may be divided into ſpeculative and 
practical: without any immediate connection 
with the ſervice of mankind, ſome engage the 
ſtudious powers of thought; others aim at pro- 
ducing or improving implements of daily uti- 
lity; the firſt require exertions of the underſtand- 
ing, to which the latter unite labour of the hand. 

The arTs are compounded of ſpeculation 
and practice; the conceptions of an imagination 
lively and vigorous, with a clear and emphatical 
manner of conveying thoſe conceptions to the 
ſpectator, 


Hail, 
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Hail, noble ſcience! whoſe magic powers raiſe 
to our view innumerable ſcenes of contemplation, 
lovely or awful, ferene or folemn. Excited by 
thee, we ſhout with the ſons of mirth, or diſſolve 
in tears with the children of affliction; the wild 
grandeur of ſavage nature, at thy command, 
ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment, or the fertile land- 
ſcape expands our hearts with pleaſure; terror 
and diſtreſs are ſubje& to thee—tempeſt, con- 
flagration, the confuſions of battle, the horrors 
of war; thine too are the ſweet delights of ſocial 
peace, the ſoft repoſe of domeſtic tranquillity. 

All the ideas of the human mind, however 
extenſive its capacity, or accurate its reſearches, 
are received by means of the ſenſes ; ſurely then 
to have theſe miniſters of information well in- 
ſtructed, is no ſmall advantage; and as by the 
eye the far greater part of our ideas are tranſ- 
mitted to the mind, ir appears of conſiderable 
importance to improve to the utmoſt this me- 
dium of knowledge. 

Of all the ſenſes, sour is doubtleſs the 
buſieſt ; it ſearches with inſatiable deſire after 
new objects; as ſoon as awake, we run to the light 
with eagerneſs, we imbibe with avidity the re- 
flections of an infinite variety of forms and 
colours; to extend the view, we purchaſe by a 


thouſand inconveniencies the pleaſure of living 
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on ſome eminence, never tired with the proſpect, 
though immenſe, or bounded only by the azure 


mountains: not ſatisfied with the ſurvey of diſtant 


objects, the eye muſt be entertained in our 


reſpective habitations; we embelliſh our apart- 


ments with ſplendour, we decorate them with 
magnificence, we engage in this buſineſs every 


production of nature, improved by the labour of 
art; how many brilliant colours! how many ele- 
gant forms! what variety of materials! what 


kill! what expence! to gratify the ſight, to 


charm the eye. 
And now, might I be permitted to aſk ſome 
who poſſeſs theſe advantages, whether they truly 


enjoy them? I am not certain they could anſwer 


in the affirmative; in vain the extenſive proſpect 
preſents its beauties, unleſs the beholder has 
{kill to perceive them; in vain. the well deco- 
rated apartment excites admiration, if the ſpec- 
tator 1s ignorant of the artiſt's excellence. 

The eye which is inſtructed to regard 
them, diſcovers in the productions of nature, 
or of art, a thouſand latent elegancies which 
an uninformed obſerver paſſes by without 
notice (their principal excellencies are too 
ſtriking to be overlooked): ſo may the ear 
of a perſon ignorant in muſic be entertained 
by a concert; but he receives not equal ſatiſ- 

7 faction 
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faction with one to whom the principles of that 


ſcience are familiar, : 

Not only are the beauties of ſurrounding na- 
ture more exquiſitely enjoyed by a learned eye, 
but moreover the arts preſent to us a new 


creation: they recall from the ſilent tomb, ge- 


nerations long ſince departed, reanimate them 
for our delight and pleaſure, and that with 
more vivacity than even the hiſtorian to whom 
we are indebted for our original information. 
In fact, writing is not only long ere it in- 
tereſt us in behalf of its hero, but by the hap- 
pieſt language can never equal thoſe ſenſations 
which from a well conducted picture flow at 
once into the mind. Swayed by the irreſiſt- 
ible power of art, we honour the patriotiſm of 
CuxTivs, we reſpect Lycurcvs and Solon, 
we venerate PLaTo and SocRaTES; the con- 
tinent Scipio engages our eſteem, the intrepid 
 FagRicivs our applauſe, the heroic RecuLus 
our admiration, when, contemplating their 
behaviour, we advert to contingent circum- 
ſtances, happily expreſſed by the judicious 
artiſt, a 


But not to trace further the records of an- 


tiquity in ſearch of ſublime and intereſting 


ſubjects, let us conſider thoſe more immediate 


and perſonal ſervices, for which we are daily 
beholden to the arts, 
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It is natural to deſire the conſtant company 
of friends whom we value, or relations whom 
we love; but as human enjoyments admit not 
of ſtability, the deareſt friends muſt part. 
It is true, the faithful heart ſhall long enjoy 
the grateful pleaſure of recollected love; the 
retentive memory ſhall dwell with delight on 
paſt intercourſe; but the retentive memory, 
and the faithful heart, acknowledge their ob- 
ligation to the arts of deſign: the feature, the 
manner, the air, the very perſ6n; is preſent /in 
an animated portrait. 

Beſides contributing to the endearments of 
affection, the arts, when well employed, be- 
come the channels of much uſeful intelligence; 
many pages of deſcription will not impart ſo 
clear ideas of eruptive Veſuvius, or Etna, of 
a hurricane, or a tempeſt, as Deſign; nor will 
language produce the view of, a capital city, or 
an extenſive proſpect, which a picture opens at 
once; no explanation of many implements of 
manufactures can be underſtood without repre- 
ſentations of them ; nor can ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory, plants, foſſils, or animals, be accurately 
diſtinguiſhed, unleſs accompanied by proper 
figures. I might appeal, for the confirmation 
of this remark, to the various fentiments of na- 
turaliſts on the animals of ArisTOTLE and 
Prix; the preſent name of that creature is 

5 lo, 
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ſo, or ſo, ſays one inveſtigator of the ſubject; 
no, ſays another, not that, but it may be ſuch 
or ſuch; while a third is ready to conclude that 
claſs of animals, or at leaſt that ſpecies, is ex- 
tint: whereas, had we dclineations of the 
animal intended, we ſhould be under no per- 
plexity. | | 
I venture to aſſert, that, the arts may juſtly 
be conſidered as bleſſings to mankind, when 
engaged in their proper ſphere of uſefulneſs ; 
that they are ſometimes otherwiſe, ariſes not 
from any evil in themſelves, but from their 
being abuſed by the corrupt paſſions of indivi- 
duals, No one regrets more ſincerely than 
myſelf, that proſtitution which at ſome periods 
they have ſuffered : nevertheleſs, the abuſe of 
theſe ſciences ſhould not prevent our reſpecting; 
them for their ſervices. 

The arts owe their riſe to ſuperfluity, but 
are indebted for their cultivation to good ſenſe ; 
hence they have always kept equal pace with 
learning : for, in proportion as mankind became 
exonerated from ignorance and fear, and ſenſible 
of the bleſſings of civilized life, they applied 
themſelves to theſe elegant recreations : thus 
have their manners been poliſhed by innocent 
and peaceful pleaſures ſucceeding- violent and 
ſavage pallimes. What numbers are now 
amuſed and entertained by theſe delightful 
F 2 ſtudie s 
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ſtudies ! nor are they leſs improved, and bene- 
fited, than amuſed and entertained ; for ſurely, 
to be able to deſign on the ſpot a ſtriking pro- 
ſpect, or a noble building; a curious produc- 


tion of art, or an uncommon appearance of 


nature; is not only a deſirable amuſement, 
but an uſeful accompliſhment. To preſerve 
to remote poſterity the reſemblances of illuſ- 
trious perſonages, to tranſmit objects of at- 
tention to foreign climes, is no inconfiderable 
attainment: we are pleaſed with the talents of 
diſtant artiſts; in return, our own performances 
command their applauſe. 

By this ſcience, the productions of nature or 
art, in every part of the globe, become fami- 
liar to us; we contemplate without danger 
the Groenlander in his hut, the Siberian in his 
cave, mountains of ice, monſters of the deep : 
the bite of the rattle-ſnake, the. ſting of the 


_ ſcorpion, ſtrike us with no dread ; nor are we 


expoſed to inconveniences, though examining 
the manners of the Chineſe, or the Hottentot. 
No wonder an art ſo univerſally uſeful, ſhould 
be admired and diſtinguiſhed as one of the 
higheſt embelliſhments of human life! | 
But beſides the information and elegance of 
theſe ſtudies, they impart numerous advantages 
to induſtry in general; how many ingenious 
profeſſions, not in Britain only, but in every 
civilized 


„„ 


civilized nation, are witneſſes to this fact! Sur · 
vey a magnificent apartment, which of its em- 
belliſhments can be executed with decent ſym- 
metry, not to mention elegance and taſte, 
without knowledge in deſign? Proportion, 
which is the very life of deſign, muſt be obſerv- 
ed in every article, and regulate the whole; 
for, if diſproportionate in its parts, or extrava- 
gant in its contrivance, if confuſed, or wild 
in its diſtribution, how can it pleaſe the eye ? 

I would not be underſtood to aſſert, that we 
are pleaſed by rules only ; nor do I wiſh them 
tyrannically to confine genius: by no means; 
rules are of advantage in their place, but not 
out of their place; their province is, not to 
cramp and bind genius, but to direct the wan- 
dering taſte to elegance, and to exclude what- 
ever is diſguſtful, or deformed. 

Will the'fair part of my auditory permit me 
to remark, that in the important article DREss, 
a knowledge of the juſt principles of art has 
conſiderable utility? Forgive me, LADIIs, 
when I regret that a kind of oppoſition to 
nature is too often viſible in many modes of 
dreſs, which are adopted, not becauſe of their 
elegance, their ſymmetry, or their uſe ; but 
merely through the enchantment of rAsHION: 
with what ſurprize do we ſurvey the habits of 
our .anceſtors! with what aſtoniſhment do we 

| exclaim, 


1 
exclaim, that ever ſuch accoutrements ſhould 
have been deemed handſome! becoming! 
ornamental! and when the perſonal accom- 
pliſhments of the preſent wearers of the hoop- 
ed petticoat, or the exalted tete, are forgotten, 
who will inſure thoſe inventions from the dif- 
dain of future generations ? 

J am very certain that, in many ornaments 
of dreſs, the principles of art direct to embel- 
liſnments greatly ſuperior to moſt which have 
been adopted ; I congratulate my fair hearers 
on their freedom, from -the once very faſhion- 
able abſurdity, of adorning the elegant dreſſes 
of Britiſh ladies with uncouth devices from re- 
mote climes; certainly, not the beauty of their 
ſprigs, their flowers, their figures, rendered 
them objects of taſte ; nor was our native land 
deſtitute of ſprigs or flowers; were the roſe, 
the carnation, the jaſmine extindt? No: but 
it required ſome {kill to imitate them, becauſe 
every ſpectator could judge of their likeneſs, 
whereas the imitation of foreign productions 
prefenting no likeneſs of which we might 
judge, the blunders of ignorance eſcaped de- 
tection: that ignorance is now we hope ſu- 
perſeded, and we pity the time, and induſtry it 
has diſſipated ; farewell exotics ! our own country 
preſents a thouſand decorations, more elegant, 
more convenient, and (to us) more natural. 

I beg 
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I beg leave to repeat in this place a few re- 
marks ſelected from Mr. RicyarD$SON, an 
author, and an artiſt, juſtly eſteemed. 

ce Becauſe pictures are univerſally delightful, 
and accordingly make one part of our orna- 
mental furniture, many, I believe, conſider the 
art of painting but as a pleaſing ſuperfluity; at 
beſt, that it holds but a low rank with reſpect 
to its uſefulneſs to mankind. If there were in 
reality no more in it than innocent amuſe- 
ment; if it were only one of thoſe ſweets that 
divine Providence has beſtowed on us, to ren- 
der the good of our preſent being ſuperior to 
the evil of it, it ought to be conſidered as a 
bounty from heaven, and to hold a place in 
our eſteem accordingly. 

e Painting is that pleaſant, innocent amuſe- 
ment. Bur it is more; it is of great uſe, as 
being one of the means whereby we convey 
our ideas to each other, and which in ſome re- 
ſpects has the advantage of all the reſt. And 
thus it muſt be ranked with theſe, and accord- 
ingly eſteemed not only as an enjoyment, but 
as another language, which completes the 
whole art of communicating our thoughts ; 
one of thoſe particulars which raiſe the dig- 
nity of human nature ſo much above -the 


brutes; and which is the more conſiderable, 
as 


0 
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as being a' gift beſtowed but upon a few even 
of our own ſpecies. a | 

« Words paint to the i imagination, but every 
man forms the thing to. himſelf in his own 
way: language is very imperfect : there are 
innumerable colours and figures for which we 
bave no name, and an infinity of other ideas 
which have no certain words univerſally agreed 
ypon as denoting them; whereas the painter 
can convey his ideas of theſe things clearly, 
and without ambiguity; and what he ſays 
every one underſtands in the ſenſe he intends it. 

« And this language is univerſal ; men of 
all nations hear the poet, moraliſt, hiſtorian, 
divine, or whatever other character the painter 
aſſumes, ſpeaking to them i in their own mother 
tongue. 

« The pleaſure that painting, as a duinb 
art, gives us, is like what we receive from 
muſic; its beautiful forms, colours and har- 
mony, are to the eye what ſounds, and their 
harmony are to the ear; in both arts we 
are delighted in proportion to the ſkill of 
che artiſt, and our own judgment to diſcover 
it. This beauty. and harmony gives us fo 
much pleaſure at the fight of natural pictures, 
a proſpect, a fine ſky, a garden, &c. and the 
copies of theſe, (i. e. imitative pictures) which 
| renew 
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renew the ideas of them, are conſequently plea- 
ſant : thus we ſee ſpring, ſummer and autumn, 
in the depth of winter; and froſt and ſnow, if 
we pleaſe, when the dog-ſtar rages. Nor do 
we barely ſee this variety of objects; but in good 
pictures we always ſee nature improved, or at 
leaſt the beſt choice of it. We thus have no- 
bler and finer ideas of men, animals, landſcapes, 
&c. than we ſhould perhaps have ever had; 
and ſee particular accidents and beauties which 
rarely or never occur to us perſonally ; and 
this is no inconſiderable addition to the plea- 
ſure. | 5 
\ © By reading, or diſcourſe, we learn ſome par- 
uculars which we cannot have otherwiſe; and 
by painting we are taught to form ideas of what 
we read; we ſee thoſe things as the painter ſaw 
them, or has improved them with much care 
and application; and if he be a\RayrHatL, a 
G1vLio.RoMa xo, or ſome ſuch great genius, we 
ſee them better than any one of an inferior cha- 
racter can, or even than one of their equals, 
without that degree of reflection they had made, 
poſſibly could. After having read MiL rox, one 
| ſees nature with better eyes than before, beau- 
ties appear which elſe had been unregarded : fo 
by converſing with the works of the beſt maſ- 
ters in painting, we form better images while 
we are reading, or thinking!“ 

No. 3, Epir. 4. G « will 
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« will add but one article more in praiſe of 
this noble, delightful, and uſeful art, and that 
is this; the treaſure of a nation conſiſts in the 


pure productions of nature, or thoſe managed, 


or put together, and improved by art: now 
there is no artificer whatſoever that produces ſo 
valuable a thing from ſuch inconſiderable ma- 
terials of nature's furniſhing, as the painter; 
putting the time (for that alſo muſt be conſi- 
dered as one of thoſe materials) into the ac- 
count: it is next to creation. This country is 
many thouſands of pounds the richer for VAx- 


DYXK2Z's hand, whoſe works are as current mo- 


ney as gold in moſt parts of Europe, and this 
with an inconſiderable expence of the produc- 
tions of nature; what a treaſure then have all 
the great maſters here, and elſewhere, given. ts 


the world!“ 


Theſe remarks, though made originally on 
the art of painting only (of which Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON was writing), are equally applicable to 
the arts of deſign in their various branches. 

This gentleman, in another part of his works, 
is of opinion, that an artiſt, by continually 


converſing with the perfections of nature and 
art, becomes not only a better proficient, but 


a better man. I heartily wiſh there was no rea- 


ſon to queſtion the truth of this fentiment : cer- 


tainly, 


8 


tainly, I agree with him, that an artiſt, whoſe 
knowledge of many beauties and wonders in | 
nature is extenſive, and exact, ought to be 
deeply ſenſible of the divine perfections of their 
author ; and in this view it appears, that the 
arts may not a little contribute to the exerciſe - 
of that genuine piety, which, after all the ap- 
plauſe due to other ſtudies, is certainly the moſt 
excellent, and valuable attainment. 

ARISTOTLE indeed has ſaid, that ſculptors 
and painters teach morality in a way more 
ready and efficacious, than even philoſophers ; 
and that ſome of their works are as capable of 
correcting vice, as the precepts of moraliſts.” 
It does not however appear from whoſe works 
this good effect might have been expected; ſo 
far as we can judge at preſent, if the pictures of 
thoſe days were capable of producing it, they 
were very different from, as well as very ſupe- 
rior to, the ſculptures which remain. 

I ſhall not advert to the deficiencies of that 
ſyſtem of morality which was current in the 
days of ARISTOTLE ; though, perhaps, a ſarcaſtic 
obſerver might remark, that, morals equally 
good with thoſe of ſome philoſophers, were 
eaſily deducible from any kind of paintings or 
ſculptures, 
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But may not the arts contribute to morali- 
ty? Iam firmly perſuaded, that every talent 
of the human mind not only may, but ought 
to advance good morals : to think otherwiſe, 
appears to me inconſiſtent with the character, 
and attributes, of our divine Author, from 
whom deſcends every good, and every perfect 
gift.“ 

Ever reſpected be the memory of the inge- 
nious HooaR TA, who has taught us to anſwer 
this queſtion by affording an inſtance to which 
we appeal; happy bad it been for him, if all 
his productions had equally tended to the en- 


couragement of virtue, and the correction of 


vice; but, while his hiſtory of the“ InpusTRI- 
ovs, and IpIR PrEnTicss,” and his © HAR- 
LoT's, and RAK E's PROGRESS“ remain, we ſhall 
not ceaſe to conſider them as laudable exam- 
ples of what may be done by the pawer of the 
pencil, in the cauſe of morality, Nor let the 
works of Mr. PExnNY be paſſed over without 
encomium, by whoever recolle&s his pictures 
of * Vice neglected in fickneſs;” and VIRũ- 
Tus ſurrounded by ſympathiſing friends.“ 
Before I proceed to conſider the practical 
part of the arts, permit me, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, to introduce a few obſervations on 
that diſpoſition. of mind, which is favourable to 
their 


Fa! 


their cultivation. Much has been ſaid on the 
ſubje& of Gznrvs, which has been regarded as 
a peculiar gift of heaven, an intuitive excel- 
lence, not acquired, but natural: I mean not 
to controvert this opinion, yet, at the ſame 
time, muſt own, that attention, and ſtudy, ſeem 
to me to have had a very conſiderable (if not 
the greater) ſhare in the formation of capital 
artiſts. It is certain the eminence and ſkill of 
ſome maſters are inconteſtable, while their ge- 
nius has been the ſubject of doubt, even to their 
admirers. 

Nothing is more difficult than to define that 
diſpoſition of mind which is termed genius, 
| To reaſon clearly on any mental faculty, is not 
eaſy ; on this, which comprehends and com- 
bines almoſt every object in nature, our reaſon- 
ings experience peculiar embarraſſments. 

The minds of ſome men not only graſp 
at, but alſo ſeem to attain, a very general 
knowledge of nature ; they treat with equal fa- 
dility the ſublime beauties of hiſtoric compo- 
ſition, agreeable ſcenes of landſcapes, portraits 
from life, and many various ſubjects. Others 
apparently more confined, are content to rank 
themſelves as proficients in a ſingle branch; 
the inclination of theſe prompts them to -the 
ſtudy of heads, or ruins, ſtill life, or decora- 
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J 

tion only; which appear to ſuch perſons moſt 
agreeable ſtudies, while more extenſive minds 
diſregard them as trifles, 

Shall we then endeavour to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween inclination and genius by ſuppoſing, 
that a ſeparate branch. of art may ſuffice the 
former, while the latter deſires univerſal at- 
tainment? Or, ſhall we ſay, that inclination. 
may ſubſiſt without talents ? that not all who 
feel themſelves excited to theſe elegant ſtudies, 
are endowed with the happy abilities requiſite 
to excel in them? Certain it is, not a few who 
ſeem to deſire proficiency in theſe laudable at- 
tainments, evidently fall ſhort of excellence. 
The moſt frequent cauſes of this failure, are, 
I apprehend, their unfortunate ignorance of the 
proper path at firſt ſetting out, together with 
that liſtleſſneſs, and indifference, which are in- 
ſuperable obſtructions to thoſe who indulge 
them. 

This idea may, perhaps, be ſupported by 
inſtances of perſons univerſally regarded as 
deſtitute: of genius, who yet, by diligent ap- 
plication, under good inſtruction, have attain- 
ed an honourable ſtation among the moſt re- 
ſpectable profeſſors : and likewiſe, by much 
promiſing genius bewildered by mifinformation, 
or enervated by flattery, and vanity, 
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I beg leave, with the utmoſt diffidence, to 
ſubmit the following thoughts on this ſubject to 
candid attention, 

Whether INcLIxX AT ION be or be not ge- 
nuis, it is the firſt requiſite in a ſtudent. Not 
from the perſon whoſe deſires are languid, whoſe 
diſpoſition is frivolous, and wandering, is any 
conſiderable progreſs to be expected: never 
yet were ſupine wiſhes, and dilatory efforts, re- 
warded with ſucceſs. The arts ſcorn to yield to 
ſuch frigid ſuitors: their favourable regards 
are only to be acquired by perſeverance, and 


diligence; animated endeavours, and laudable 


emulation, muſt continue to be exerted for the 
crown they beſtow. 

There is another principle neceflary to a ſtu- 
dent, diſtinct from what is termed natural capa- 


city; I mean, that quality of mind, which we 


call DociLitY. Docility may be regarded as 
teachableneſs in general, or as a happy diſpo- 
ſition to acquire ſome particular ſcience; in 
which ſenſe we take it here. 

If the mind be not poſſeſſed of docility, im- 
bibing readily the advice of a maſter, treaſuring 
up, reaſoning on, and applying it, as circum- 
ſtances occur, farewel every expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs; but where the mind, as it were, ſurveys an 
object on all ſides, carefully inveſtigates its ap- 


pearance, principles, and properties, undiſmay- 


ed 
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by difficulties or n ding lime 


have often overcome them, then we may juſtly 
hope, that time, and experience, will an 
a mind to an honourable maturity, 4 7 1 
A lively and vigorous 1MAG1NATION is 4 
very conſiderable part of genius. Moſt pro- 
ductions of art may be denominated ſpecimens 
of the artiſt's imagination: no one ſuppoſes an 
artiſt ever ſaw a groupe of figures, exactly in 
the fame attitudes, lights, and ſhadows,” as pre- 
ſented in his picture; bat is nothing more than 
a copy of a compoſition formed in his mind, 
and tranſmitted on the canvas by the ſkill of 
bis hand. If his imagination be frigid; and 
heavy, the ſame faults will be communicated 
to the piece; if it be enthuſiaſtic, and wild, 
ſuch will be his performance. A fertile fancy; 
indeed, may be reſtrained by precept; feflec- 
tion, and ſtudy, may reject many ideas which 
preſent themſelves, and, by ſelecting the hap- 
pieſt and moſt graceful, may not only moderate, 
but often prevent extravagance z While the 
coldly conceptive mind, whoſe imagination is 
ſcarce moved by its ſubject, can hardly be ex- 
pected to ſurpaſs mediocrity, though ſur- 
rounded by the greateſt wenne : and the beſt 
affiftance. 
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to thoſe to whom: they ate familiar, and w- uu 
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It muſt be confeſſed, the fancy of ſome 
maſters hag not only deviated. from nature , but - 
from probability and poſſibility likewiſe ; the cen- 
tar, the griffin, the ſphinx, and other monſters, 
are inſtances of this, and can only be defended 
by referring them to the claſs of emblematical 
compoſitions, whoſe liberty is little other than 
licentiouſneſs: yet even in theſe extravagant 
forms, there is often ſomething more ſtriking 
and agreeable, than in the taſteleſs productions 
of torpid frigidity. 

A delicate SENSIBILITY, Which feels as it 
were intuitively the imprefſions of pictureſque 
beauty, ſhould accompany a lively imagination. 
By this principle an artiſt muſt ſele&, or com- 
bine, the attractions of beauty; muſt diſtinguiſh 
the variety of images collected in idea, and 
determine their relation to the buſineſs in hand; 
muſt frequently ſeparate what imagination had 
united, and reſtrain, or indulge, the vivacity, of 
fancy: | 

Whether jupemenT may properly claim a 
place, as part of genius, I will not determine; 
without it, genius cannot attain to conſidera- 
ble merit or applauſe, becauſe others will una- 
nimouſly condemn the greateſt talents if deſti- 
tute of this principle. Like a ſhip without its 
rudder, genius void of judgment may make a 
fair appearance at a diſtance, and ſeem to want 

No. iv. Evi. 5. H no 
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affd àgitatédt by 00 ey Wy rng Na Two Ado 
Judgment has been conſidered as 4 P Uncle 
ple, whereby d We determine not t only on 15 IS 
preſented to Us In 'bne whole, but Hkewiſe on 
the ſeberdl Parts; and not only on "the parts 
diftiny,” but alſo of their union in one 
whole ; its principal branches are en e 
tale. 11 Bi TIQUOAT 
I apprehend the qualities 1 have mente 
may ſubſiſt independent of each other. iv 5 
nation does not imply Docility, nor is Imagi- 
nation, fl or Senſibiliry, the offspring of ſtudy 
ald RB ; Judgment Teens to be moſt attdin- 1m 
able. In fact we Tee many perſons ole pie” 
nions and 'admonitions are entitled to great defect? 
rence," and Whoſe applauſe ' is the Obfeck of We 
ambition, becauſe their Judgment is "refilatk 
by the knowledge they Have acquired.” * 


ſubject, it would not be very eaſy to eg 
here; but as my intention was only to preſent 
a flight hint or two, you will permit me 
Lapies and GENTLEMEN, to cloſe the preſent 
diſcourſe in a few words. 

In every purſuit, the difficulties which occur 
appear conſiderable to the beginner; but we 
know that experience will certainly remove 
them; thoſe which now ſeem formidable ſhall 

| be 
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b. 33s h 
be, deſpiſed. hereafter ; the, impediments, which. 
obſtruct our progrely, are not mae e though 
„„ woot; acnrdbal 
. Although RESOLUTION, could hot with pro 
priety be introduced as A, part of genius, yet. 
in my. eſteem, it is the very life of the undera. 
taking, it is an indiſpenſable principle, and is 
more frequently. rewarded: by applauſe, even, 
though unaccompanied by genius, than genius 
when. deſtitute of reſolution. | 
Give me leave, therefore, Lapizs and Grx⸗ 
PLEMEN, to aſſure you, that a ſteady attention to 
the objects of your purſuit, will certainly meet 
its reward, r not diſpirited by difficulties, yanquiſh, 
them by perſeverance : nor let any one Who beam 
me be diſcouraged by the idea that Gzyivs is 
a bleſſing imparted to few, for I perſuade myſelf 
that his attainments, in conſequence, of a dili- 
gent exertion of his talents, and careful appli- 
cation of the precepts I may, have the honour 
to, geliver, will repay every attention to his 
UTMOST | SATISFACTION, 
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H. is true that genius and inclination "= a; 
particular ſtudy, may, by labour and aſſiduity,,, 
ſurmount many difficulties; yet to remove impe- 
diments from the path of ſcience, is a; grateful | 
aſk, and genius will, feel and acknowledge. the 
obligation ; for. thoſe, who are maſt capable ot 
preg by inſtruction, are en N e 

The arts oak Ag on. DESIQN,, 4 5 8 | 
: great variety of ſubjects, . and requite an equal 
variety of precepts; not to perplex my yo 
adyenturers. by attention to many at once, I 
propoſe to treat them ſeparate ß. 

The art of Dr awiIxo, as. the foundation oh 
all others, claims our firſt attention. The ac- 
knowledged utility of this elegant and ornamental. 
art greatly enhances its value. Not confined, to 
painters, engravers, embroiderers, &c. profeſ- 
lions whoſe employment evidently depends on it; 
it is daily practiſed by the mathematician, engi- 
een, ae ror. and others. 
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Drawing is the art of repreſenting the appear- 
ances of objects: it expreſſes by lines and ſhadows 
the reſemblance of any thing whatever, and even 
produces th ſche n den the cohcep- 
tions of the mind. If 

The MATERIALS uſed in drawing are P 
black- lead Pencils, camel's hair Neid indien 
ink, and India rubber; Chalks, white; red a 
black; à T ſquare, 4 parallel Ruler, and Com- 
paſtes.” Various forts of Paper are uſed beo wolle 0 
d 469 Magen Uk, Ge ach Me f We chalk, 
more rough and cott; for” black and white 
cHalks; blue '6r brown, Ke. * 00 che K 
fancy of the artiſt, f | 

The uſe of the black-lead pencil is to form | 
an accurate outline, to be finiſhed in Indian ink: 
India rubber eraſes black- lead lines very neatly; 
the T' ſquare,” ruler, and compaſſes, are neceſ- 
fary in "drawing perſpective, architecture, &c. 
but ſhould never be applied to figures: che 
ſtudent ſhould learn to ſee them correctly, with- 
out ſuch injurious affiſtance. As à great maſter 
expreſſed himfelf, c the nnn n ed in 4 
the eye, not in the hand? oo * 

T wiſh to inform my young friends, at it 
is of conſequence" to Have good fhate rials; to 
purchaſe thoſe which are but” indifferent, is 
not genuine ceconomy, às they "nor only give 


great trouble in working, but may perhaps 
An 


occaſion 


[i 5+: J 
4 vecaſion; diſguſt with. the art, or diſſatisfaction 
F with onels elf without cauſe. dul g bana Amn 
In chuſing camel's hair NCIS, moiſten, 
them a little, ſo as to diſcover it all the hairs; con: 
tribute to make a true and regular termination 
reject thoſe which ſplit into different parts, and 
thoſe wherein ſome of the hairs. are longer than 
their proper point. TH 
(INDIAN INK is an amiable enge ogg, 
not fluid like our writing inks, but ſolid like 
our mineral colors, though much lighter: It 
iso made in all figures, but the moſt uſual, is 
. reſtangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Sometimes the ſticks are gilt with various de- 
vices. N Ae. 
Jo uſe this ink, there muſt bea little hol- 
low marble (to be had at any color ſhop), or, 
other ſtone, with water in it, on, which the 
ſtick of ink muſt be ground, till, the water 
becomes; of a ſufficient blackneſs. It makes, 
a very black ſhining ink; and though apt to. 
ſink when the paper is thin, yet it never runs 
or ſpreads; ſo that the lines drawn with it ere 
always ſmooth, and evenly, terminated, how. 
large ſoever they be. It is of great uſe in de: 
ſigning, becauſe its tone of colour may, be aug- 
mented or diminiſhed at pleaſute. It is imitated. 
by mixing lamp black, prepared from linſeed 
oil (by hanging a large copper pan over the 
| flame 
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gate of 4 lamp to receive lis ſchokce) will a5 
much melted glue as ĩs requiſite to form it into 
enges“ Theſe” cakes, Wwhem dry, anſwer: very 
well in regard boch to eblor, and the freedom 
and ſmbothneſs of working / Ivory black and 
other chartdaf blacks, levigated very fine, have 
the fame effect with lamp bla: 
It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the beſt Indian 
iak from the inferior; the uſual way is by 
rübbing the ſtick on the back of the hand, 
or any other place previouſly wetted ; but fre-. 
quently © the ſticks are coated with a fine 
ſort,” and the part within is worthleſs. The 
makers generally ſcent the beſt ink with the beſt 
muſk. iy 
In uſing Indian ink it ſhould always be re- 
membeted, that a light color may be darkened 
by additional waſhing, but that which is too 
deep cannot be lightened; the ſafeſt” and beſt 
way is, to proceed gradually from a weak tint, 
to a ſtronger, till the various ones in, the 
force intended. . „ Ann 
WBI TI cHALK' is a foſſil ſubſtance! 3 
retkoned à Tone, but of the friable kind ; ĩt 
is ſometimes found in powder, and has all the 
properties which characterize ealcateous earths, 
but wants much of the weight and conſiſtence 
of real ſtone. e ee VOY: is Com- 
a 1970 ae dee 228) 5 monly 
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| monly uſed as a fubſtiture for ihe chat. and 
for ſome purpoſes i is ſuperior. 4 
Rep cHaLk is an earth of bat un and is 
common in the color ſhops. It is properly an 
indurated clayey ochre, is dug in Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and France, but abbunds moſt in 
Flanders. It is of a fine, even, arid firm tex- 
ture; very heavy, and hard (but when too hard 
is troubleſome to work with), is of a pale red 
on the outſide, and of a decp dusky chocolate 
color when broken. 

BLACK CHALK is a light earthy ſubſtance, of 
a fine black color, of a compact and laminated 
texture, and a fmooth ſurface. It is caſily re- 
duced into an impalpable powder without in- 
juring its color: this uſeful earth comes from 
Italy (which fort is uſually moſt eſteemed) and 
Germany: but many parts of England and 
Wales furniſh ſubſtances nearly if not intirely 
of the fame quality, and equally ſerviceable both 
for drawing, and as black paint. 

Notwithſtanding the greateſt care in ſelecting 
the beſt pieces of chalk, they are liable to con- 
tain ſmall ſtones, grit, &c. to remedy which 
evil, ſome who are curious in this article, re- 
. duce the natural chalk in a fine powder, and 
(rejecting the refuſe) mix with it a compoſition 
whoſe chief ingredient is foap, then roll it into 


Crayons 
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crayons of a propet ſize, and dry it carefully. 
Red chalk is much improved by this proceſs. 

A variety of Parzx is uſed in chis art: for 
Indian ink, ſome uſe a ſmooth paper, artificially 
glazed. by heat; others prefer a more ſubſtan- 
tial kind, the edges of which they paſte to the 
drawing-board, to keep it flat, and prevent its 
ſhrinking. - For, red, or black, chalk, there are 
many various ſorts, whoſe names I ſhall not here 
repeat. Blue paper is frequently uſed for black 
and white chalks, the colour ſerving for the 
middle tints of the deſign, which is ſha- 
dowed with black chalk, and heightened with 
white. A tinted paper of a browniſh hue is 
ſold for the ſame purpoſe, but is uſually dear 
in its price. Subſtitutes ' are made , ſeveral 
ways; by ſtaining white paper with, biſtre, or 
with water coloured by tobacco- leaves, or by 
boiling brewer's clay in beer, and ſtriking it 
on the paper with a ſpunge, as even as poſ- 
ſible. 

1 digreſs here, Lavies and GenTLewen, 
with deſign to offer a few hints by way of cau- 
tion to young beginners, reſpeRing their atti- 
tude while at ſtudy; nor let this be ſuppoſed a 
trivial concern, for I have had frequent occa- 
fon to obſerve; and lament, the irregular and 
injurious habits contracted by ſome young 
No. iv. Evir. 5. I perſons, 
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perſons, for want we a ode attention to _ 
particular. DNg „1. Amas ail ond. 
Why ſnould nah or Oesde web, when 
drawing, be leſs graceful in their attitude than 
when playing on the harpſichord ? A good poſ- 
ture is as readlly attained as a bad one: and ſince 
the whole is cuſtom, it is well worth while to 
remember this advice: an attitude upright and 
free, is beſt both for a deſigner and his works: 
In fact, this caution reſpe&s*equatlythe merits © 
of a performance, and preſervation of health. 
It is a bad cuſtom to place too near the eye 
à ſubject to be copied: when very cloſe, it not 
only prevents a diſtin view of that corre. 
ſpondence of the ſeveral parts to each other 
which is indiſpenſable, but alſo is not free from 
danger of rendering the eyes ſhort- ſighted. A 
ſimilar danger attends the admiſſion of a very 
ſtrong glare of light, either on the original or 
copy; à clear ſteady light, but not too drinne, 
is deſirable. | 
My young friends will take in good mY 
theſe cautionary admonitions ; and happy ſhall 
I eſteem myſelf,” if they prove preventitive of” 
that indecorum, and of thoſe evils VE which 
ſome complain. n 
To return to our ſubject: Before you begin 
a e conſider 'the original wWith ar- 
8 tention 
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tention: divide it in your mind into ſcveral partag 
obſerve the length, the breadth, and the ſimili- 
tude of each part; remark. their proportion to 
each other, and to the whole; their reſpective 
diſtances and ſituations; more eſpecially attend 
to thoſe objects or parts which fall pependicu 
lar, or parallel, to others; this may duly od: 
tiſed, will prevent material errors. | 

As the, excellence of drawing conſiſts in its 
accuracy, endeavour to render the ſketch as cor - 
rect as poſſible ; never proceed to ſhadow or 
finiſh any part of a drawing till the lines of the 
ſketch have obtained a cloſe reſemblance to its 
original; always remembering to begin at the 
left part of the paper, that the ſubject may be 
continual viſible; the right fide of a drawing, 
if large, is liable Nie by the right band 
or arm. 

The — mould by all. means draw: his | 
ſtudies large, thereby avoiding that confuſion 
of lines almoſt inſeparable from ſmaller: ſub- 
jects; for, having once obtained a ſtrong and 


ajſtinct idea of an object, we: find much lem 


difficulty in reducing, than in enlarg ſie, ] 


This premiſed, it is adviſeable to commence 
the ſtudy of this noble art by drawing firſt in 


CHALKS (rather than Indian ink), as they per- 


* ws: * n and free manner of 


handling, 
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handling, which! isa very deſirable acquiſition, 
Eaſe and facility not only expedite buſineſs, but 
give al certain maſter- like appearance, Which 
the moſt elaborate [preciſion cannot equal. 

To begin a drawing in chalks; firſt form a 
Sketch from the original with a piece of char- 
coal of convenient thickneſs and length; this is 
the beſt material to ſcetch with, as it admits oſ 
being frequently rubbed out, conſequently the 
outline may be rendered very correct before it 
is finiſned. Always hold the pott · crayon * 
ther from the point than the pen in writing, that 


it may not impede freedom of hand. 


Having formed an accurate outline, proceedto 
finiſti it by lightly touching the darkeſt ſhadows 
with a few ſtrokes of chalk: theſe being inſerted 
diſtinctly, though faintly, proceed to the next 
darkeſt, and fo on, till all the principal-ſhades 
have been attended to: then bring the deep ones 
nearer to their proper color, which will enable 
you to form a judgment of the ſtrength requiſite 
for the middle tints. It is neceſſary to begin 
ſhadows firſt, left the middle tints, which are the 
chief beauty in all drawings, ſhould acquire too 
much color, and thereby ſpoil the whole 
Remember to draw the chalk always the 
ſame way on the paper (whether from left 
* 2 5 or from right to left), that it may 

make 


, Pk 60+ ) 
make a'findoth grain, and free from blemiſhes. 
In any part where à very dark color is wanted, 
to draw the chalk ſmartly once, or twice, the 
contrary way to the grain. will * the de- 
ſired effect. HEMT 0-9 T 

We have now attended to the materials uſed. 
in this art; and to the method of uſing them; 
it is natural to introduce a few reflexions relative 
to the principles of thoſe ſubjects whereon we 
mean to emplby them; for certainly a/l ſubjects 
muſt not be indiſeriminately ſtudied, or imitated, 
ſince many, ſo far from . per Se e ex- 
cite averſion. | 

Moſt productions of nature or art may 1 
conſidered as ſubject to the skill of a deſigner; 
ſome for their elegance, others for their utility. 
The utility of a thing depends on the wants of 
thoſe to whom it is uſeful, and thoſe wants are 
various as the nations, the individuals, the oc- 
currences under heaven. Elegance is an ad- 
vance on utility: neceſſarĩes are objects of deſire 
previous to what is refined or polite; but no 
ſooner are the neceſſities of mankind: ſupplied; 
than they turn their thoughts to whatever ap- 
pears convenient, agreeable; or ornamental. 
Our preſent attention is engaged on an art 
which claims the higheſt elegance; which tho 
funple in its operation, and eaſy in practice, 
9 15 yet 
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yet poſſeſſes principles not leſs profound, pecus 
liar . or excellent than any ſcience whatever. The 
ignorant applaud the reſult of theſe principles 
without underſtanding by what power they are 
affected; and adeprs admire them, not only for 
their force, hut alſo for the innumerable combi- | 
nations of which they are capable, and for that | 
exquiſite beauty they produce to our view. | 

The magic ſway of BrauTy is univerſally 
acknowledged ; what eye, or heart, denies its 
dominion ? yet very few enquire by what proper- 5 
ties they are captivated, or examine the princi ples 8 
of that quality whoſe effects they experience, 
Thoſe gentlemen who have inveſtigated the 
ſubject have ſuggeſted according to their re. 
ſpective feelings a variety of ſentiments, not 
always indeed ſatisfactory, though ingenious, p 
nor always coincident in opinion; yet perhaps F 
their differences are not ſo extreme as their ex- 
preſſions may ſometimes indicate. ; 

Without pretending to advance a new wes? f 
theſis on the ſubject, I content myſelf with ſim- 
ply ſtating what appear to me the principles of 
this quality; premiſing that what I have to de- 
liver, is offered chiefly with a view to the art 


under conſideration. 


The ſource of that pleaſure we e 
e is uſtally termed * 
l eau: 
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BravTy ; what are the conſtituent principles of 
| beauty we ſhall now proceed to enquire. 

The human mind is in its nature ſo alert and 
vigorous, that it ſcarce ever ceaſes from action: 
While the ſenſes are in exerciſe it cannot refrain 
from obſeryation on ſurrounding objects, and 
having by conſtant reflexion obtained a com- | 
petent knowledge of their uſes and deſignation, 9 
it calculates very accurately (though without | 
always perceiving it) the fitneſs or. unfitneſs of 
moſt things to the ſervices; for which they are 
intended: hence, to ſee vaſt weights ſuſtained by 
a ſlender prop, occaſions pain and diſguſt; o 
the other hand, ſtable pillars employed in ſup- 
porting a trivial burden, excite our contempt 
but when we examine a; contrivance happily: 
adapted to its purpoſe, it affords us ſatisfaction: 
this ſatisfaction is the reſult of runss, as 
unfitneſs is the occaſion of pain and diſguſt. 
And becauſe this principle is continually exer- 
ciſed by the eye, and appealed to on every oc 
caſion, it becomes the very foundation of beauty, 
and with good reaſon is Plgendr firſt by writers 
on the ſubje&. 

We need not go far to prove eds Aly. 
or fitneſs is a principle neceſſary to beauty; 
what ſhould we think of a building, or of its 
accommodations, which were deſtitute of fit- 

* neſs ? 
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neſs? Suppoſe for inſtance, the ſteps of a mags 
nificent edifice, under pretence of conformity to 
other parts were enlarged to double or treble 
their juſt height; ſhould we commend the skill 
of the architect? 

There are indeed many ſubjects which cannot 
be tried by ſimilar rules; can we determine on 
the fitneſs of rocks and mountains? certainly, 
no; neither ſhall we ſelect rocks and mountains 
as examples of this part of beauty: the ſcale by 
which mankind judge, is too ſmall to meaſure 
the ſtupendous productions of Omnipotence but 
on ſubjects to which we are competent, we de- 
termine, that the fitneſs of an object for its end, 
is one ſource of beauty. 

The application of this principle may greatly 
account for the different opinions of various na- 
tions on this ſubject: the fitneſs of utenſils and 
implements to the purpoſes for which they are 
deſigned, unqueſtionably contributes to render 
them moſt elegant in the judgment of thoſe beſt 
acquainted with their utility, 

The ſecond principle in beauty is varteTyY. 
Need I demonſtrate that the ſame, and the 
ſame, is tedious ? That inceſſant repetition is 
fatiguing ? The eye is quickly ſatiated with- 
out variety, and muſt be recreated by change 
either of object, or ſituation. Hence ariſes the 


beauty of landſcape; it admits an almoſt in- 
finite 


1 | 
finite diverſity - of forms, in trees, buildings, 
and clouds; of colours, in their various hues, 
green, brown, or blue, with ten thouſand dif- 
ferent ſnades. Vet we conſider a landſcape as 
imperfect, if deſtitute of water, which reflects 
both forms and colours, and greatly increaſes 
variety, not only by reverſing the objects ſeen 


in it, but by imparting a peculiar and charactea- 


iſtic ſoftneſs to their reflected tints. And here 
we diſcover the beauty of rocks and mountains ; 
whoſe huge maſſes, and ſhapeleſs forms, when 
judiciouſly introduced, impart a diverſity and a 
contraſt peculiar to themſelves, | 
But variety may be deprived of its effects by 
extending it to extremes: an heterogeneous 
aſſemblage of parts, without correſpondence, or 
relation, is not leſs diſguſting than unvaried 
ſameneſs. To check therefore the wildneſs and 
eccentricity of this principle when ill underſtood 
or miſapplied, we introduce in the next place 
UNIFORMITY, or SYMMETRY, as a third ingre- 
dient in beauty. By this term, we mean a regu- 
lar, analogous and harmonious coincidence of 
parts to each other ; ſo that the whole appears to 
be the reſult of {kill and contrivance well em- 
ployed. | 
In the labours of the architect this principle 
is ſeen to its greateſt advantage. A well com- 


poſed building uſually exhibits a center, with 
V. Eptr. 4. K 
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wings on each fide : the reſemblance of the 
wings to each other is ſo neceſſary (where both 
may be ſeen at once) that no ſtructure in which 
it is neglected appears complete, or finiſhed; but 
the eye receives a painful ſenſation arifing from 
the deficiency. So accurate is the judgment of 
the eye on this principle, that many objects, 
which by accident are more inclined to one ſide 
than to the other, or not truly in the ſame plane, 
diſpleaſe by their departure from exactneſs; we 
think them ready to fall, though in reality they 
may be free from danger. 

Mr. HocaRTa, in his © Analyſis of Beauty, 
adds to the foregoing principles, inTRICACY, 
and SIMPLICITY ; I have rather conſidered them 
as included. A copious variety can never want 
ſufficient intricacy, or a juſt uniformity pleaſing 
ſimplicity z but he ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. 

© It may be imagined that the greateſt part 
of the effects of beauty reſults from the ſymme- 
try of parts in the object which is beautiful: but 
I am very well perſuaded, this prevailing notion 
will ſoon appear to have little or no foundation. 

&© It may indeed have properties of greater 
conſequence, ſuch as propriety, fitneſs and uſe ; 
and yet but little ſerve the purpoſes of pleaſing 
the eye, merely on the ſcore of beauty. 

e We have, indeed, in our nature a love of 
imitation from our infancy, and the eye is often 
entertained, 


. 4 
entertained, as well as ſurpriſed, with mimicry, 
and delighted with the exactneſs of counter- 
parts : but then this always gives way to its 
ſuperior love of variety, and ſoon grows tire- 
ſome, 

cc If the uniformity of figures, parts or lines, 
were truly the chief caufe of beauty, the more 
exactly uniform their appearances were kept, 
the more pleaſure the eye would receive: but 
this is ſo far from being the caſe, that when the 
mind has been once ſatisfied that the parts 
anſwer one another, with ſo exact an unifor- 
mity, as to preſerve to the whole the character 
of fitneſs to ſtand, to move, to ſink, to ſwim, 
to fly, &c. without loſing the balance: the 
eye is rejoiced to ſee the object turned, and 
ſhifted, ſo as to vary theſe uniform appear- 
ances. 50 

“Thus the profiles of moſt objects, as well 
as faces, are rather more pleaſing than their full 
fronts. | OT ein e e 
ce Whence it is clear, the pleaſure does not 
ariſe from ſeeing the exact reſemblance which 
one ſide bears to the other, but from the know- 
ledge that they do fo on account of fitneſs, with 
deſign, and for uſe. For when the head of a 
fine woman is turned a little to one ſide, which 
takes off from the exact ſimilarity of the two 
halves of the face, and ſamewhat reclining, ſo 

K 2 varying 


3 
varying ſtill more from the ſtraight and pa- 
rallel lines of a formal front face, it is always 
looked upon as moſt pleaſing. This is ac- 
cordingly ſaid to be a graceful air of the 
head. 

It is a conſtant rule of compoſition in 
painting to avoid regularity. When we view 
a building, or any other object in life, we have 
it in our power, by ſhifting the ground, to 
take that view ef it which pleaſes us beſt ; and 
in conſequence of this, the painter (if he is left 
to his choice) takes it on the angle rather than 
in front, as moſt agreeable to the eye; . becauſe 
the regularity. of the lines is taken away by 
their running into perſpective, without loſing 
the idea of fitneſs: and when he is of neceſſity 
obliged to give the front of a building, with 
all its equalities and paralleliſms, he generally 
breaks (as it is termed) ſuch diſagreecable ap- 
pearances, by throwing a tree before it, or the 
ſhadow of an imaginary cloud, or ſome other 
object that may anſwer the ſame purpoſe of add- 
ing varietys which is the ſame with taking away 
uniformity. 111 | 9 

In my mind, odd, numbers. have the ad- 
vantage overrthe even ones, as variety is more 
pleaſing than uniformity, where the ſame end 
is anſwered by both; and I cannot help ob- 

IW ſerving, 


„Ess 
ſerving that nature in all her works of fancy, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, where 
it ſeems immaterial whether even or odd 
numbers of diviſions were preferred, moſt 
frequently emplays the odd; as for ex- 
ample, in the indenting of leaves, flowers, 
bloſſoms, &c. 

« The oval alſo, on. account of its variety 
with ſimplicity, 1s as much to be preferred to 
the circle, as the triangle to the ſquare, or the 
pyramid to the cube; and this figure leſſened 
at one end, like the egg, thereby being more 
varied, is ſingled out by the Author of all 
variety, to bound the features of a beautiful 
face. 

« When the oval has a little more of the 
cone added to it than the egg has, it becomes 
more diſtinctly a compound of thoſe two moſt 
ſimple varied figures. This is the ſhape of 
the pine- apple, which nature has particularly 
diſtinguiſned by beſtowing rich ornaments of 
moſzic upon it, compoſed of contraſted ſerpen- 
tine lines, and the pips, as the gardeners call 
them, are ſtill varied by two cavities, and one 
round eminence in each, 

« Could a more elegant Gmple form than 
this have been found, it is probable that judici- 
pus architect, Sir CarisToPHER WREN, would 

not 
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not have choſen the pine: apples for the two 


terminations of the ſides of the front of St. 
Paul's: and perhaps the globe and croſs, though 
a finely varied figure, which terminates the 
dome, would not have had the preference of 
ſituation, if a religious motive had not been 
the occaſion. 

« 'Thus we ſee ſimplicity gives beauty eyen 
to variety, as it makes it more eaſily under- 
ſtood, and ſhould be ever ſtudied in the works 
of art, as it ſerves to prevent perplexity in 
forms of elegance. | 

« The hair of the head is another very ob- 


vious inſtance, which, being deſigned chiefly as 


an ornament, proves more or leſs ſo, according 
to the form it naturally takes, or is put into by 
art. The moſt amiable in itſelf is the flowing 
curl; and the many waving and contraſted 
turns of naturally intermingling locks raviſn 
the eye with the- pleaſure of the purſuit, eſpe- 
cially when they are put in motion by a gentle 
breeze, The poet knows it, as well as the 
painter, and has deſcribed the wanton ringlets 
waving in the wind, 

« And yet to ſhew how exceſs ought to be 
avoided in intricacy, as well as in every other 
principle, the very ſame head of hair, wiſped 
and matted together, would make the moſt 

diſagreeable 


898 4 
diſagreeable figure; becauſe the eye would be 
perplexed, and at a fault, and unable to trace 
ſuch a confuſed number of uncompoſed and 
entangled lines.“ 

After all that has been ſaid on this ſubject, 
it appears viſionary, to think of inventing 
a ſyſtem of beauty reducible to mathematical 
rules: mankind are divided on this matter, as 
on every other: what is beauty to one perſon, 
is at leaſt indifference, if not deformity to ano- 
ther; and the ſame contradiction of opinion 
prevails among nations, as among individuals, 
each ſuppoſing thoſe manners moſt pleaſing, 
thoſe ſentiments moſt juſt, thoſe features moſt 
beautiful, which characterize their native 
land. 

If T was endeavouring to account for this 
prejudice in favour of the beauty of ovr own 
country, perhaps I ſhould ſay, that there is in 
human nature a certain ſelfiſhneſs, which diſ- 
covers itſelf as on all other occaſions, ſo like- 
wiſe on this. Man has no conception of any 
being or form, whoſe beauty is ſuperior to his 
own (though we grant in hypotheſis there may 
be many) ; contemplating himſelf therefore as 
the ſummit of excellence, he compares other 
forms with the human, and according to their 
fimilarity, or diverſity, heapproves or condemns. 

| It 
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It is pleaſant to trace the variety of reaſons, 


and cauſes, man aſſigns for his own ſuperiority: 


ſome animals are too heavy, others too light; 


quadrupeds are too prone, birds too erect; fiſh 


cannot compare, they are totally unlike us; 
and yet we are diſſatisfied with the monkey 
race, they reſemble us too nearly. 


This prejudice which is common to the 


ſpecies, inhabits every individual; where it 


moſt abounds, and expands, it is the baſis of 
that diſagreeable paſſion we term ſelf- love; 
but though it may not ariſe to that height, 
though a perſon may not regard himſelf as per- 


fection, or his own figure as faultleſs elegance, 


yet being always converſant with it, and 
aided by a certain degree of this predilection, 


he becomes beſt ſatisfied with what moſt nearly 


reſerables himſelt. The fact, I ſay, is, that 
whatever is related to OURSELVES, is in our 


eſteem more excellent, than the poſſeſſions, or 


acquiſitions of others. 

This is not a place to enquire into the force 
of cuſtom, or habit; if ic were, a due conſi- 
deration of the power of that principle would 
tead greatly to ſolve the difficulties of the pre- 
ſent queſtion, We are by uſe reconciled to a 
thouſand abſurdities, and even praiſe what is 
rather entitled to blame. In the faſhions which 


I appear 


1 
appear among us we have ample evidende of this; 
for ſcarce any new mode of dreſs, or of decora- 
tion, is thought elegant at firſt, bur aftef the eye 
has been ſufficiently accuſtomed to it, we com- 
mend it, In fact, the foree of cuſtom is in- 
credible ; could it elſe ever have been thought 
handſome to wear the toes of the ſhoes half 4 
yard in length, inſomuch that neceffity obliged 
the wearer to tie them to his knees? or unleſs 
this potent principle had reconciled the ladies 
to the enormity of their dreſs, would our wiſe 
anceſtors have had occaſion to enact a ſtatute 
reſtraining the immenſity of ruffs ? 

The various dreſſes of mankind perhaps 
might have their origin in utility, but are cer- 
tainly retained by the power of cuſtom. Educa- 
tion has taught the youth to affix ideas of dig- 
nity or elegance to certain habits; and willing 
to ſhare the reſpect paid to theſe habits, they 
adopt them with readineſs, if ever they have 
occaſion to wear them. And this is eſpecially 
true with relation to habits of office, which; 
though frequently unnatural, and cumberſome; 
yet ſeem to impart a. certain importance to the 
wearer, correſpondent to our regard for his 
ſtation. | | 

Since then ideas of elegance are ſo various, 
ſince much falſe beauty is impoſed on the 
world as genuine, at the ſame time that we 
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allow the utmoſt liberty of opinion, and judg- 
ment, we ſhall nevertheleſs infer, that to have 
the natural taſte juſtly improved, and culti- 
vated, is a very deſirable advantage. And as 
there appears to be a foundation in nature for 
the principles adduced above, we ſhall continue 
to think that there cannot be BEAvTy without 
FITNESS, ſince unfitneſs occaſions diſguſt; nor 
without VARIETY, ſince perpetual repetition is 
tireſome ; nor without SYMMETRY, ſince chaotic 
confuſion i is diſtracting. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE IV. 


. VERY thing, ſays Sor ouox, is beautiful | 

in its ſeaſon:” and we adopt his opinion: 
time and place, a happy union of circumſtances, 
render many things highly pleaſing, which, under 
leſs favourable appearances, would ſcarce receive 
our notice; but your preſent attention, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, is not requeſted on ſubjects 
intereſting by accident, but on thoſe which are 
univerſally acknowledged to be uniformly en- 
gaging. 

Amid the variety of beauty with which our 
earth abounds, nothing is fo ſtriking to mankind 
as the elegance of the human form, and while 
that predilection we lately mentioned continues, 
it ever will be ſo. This has been the ſubject of 
panegyric in all ages, and by all writers; our 
inimitable SHAKESPEARE, equally excellent on 
this as on all other occaſions, thus exclaims: 
% What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reaſon ! how infinite 1n faculties! in form and 

L 2 moving, 
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C Fr thing, ſays Solouox, is beautiful 


in its ſeaſon:” and we adopt his opinion: 
time and place, a happy union of circumſtances, 
render many things highly pleaſing, which, under 
leſs favourable appearances, would ſcarce receive 
our notice; but your preſent attention, LApIEs 
AND GENTLEMEN, is not requeſted on ſubjects 
intereſting by accident, but on thoſe which are 
univerſally acknowledged to be uniformly en- 
gaging. | | 
Amid the variety of beauty with which our 
earth abounds, nothing is ſo ſtriking to mankind 
as the elegance of the human form, and while 
that predilection we lately mentioned continues, 
it ever will be ſo; This has been the ſubject of 
panegyric in all ages, and by all writers; our 
inimitable SHAKESPEARE, equally excellent on 
this as on all other occaſions, thus. exclaims: 
«© What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reaſon ! how infinite in faculties! in form and 
L 2 moving, 
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moving, how expreſs and admirable! in action, 
how like an angel l in apprehenſion, how like a 
God | the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals!“ (Vide Hamlet.) 

If, amid the infirmities to which human na- 
ture is now expoſed, man is the beauty of the 
world, the paragon of animals ;* if his form now 
excite love, and reſpect; ſhall we turn our 
thoughts to his original purity, when no diſeaſe 
pained him, no calamity moleſted him ; when 
health of body, united with vigor of mind un- 
polluted, untainted ; when the firſt pair 
(The lovelieſt pair 

That ever ſince in love's embraces met, 

Apa the goodlieſt man of men ſince born, 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Evx) 
7 With native honour clad 

In naked majeſty ſeem'd lords of all, 

And worthy ſeem'd ; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 

Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd; 
Whence true authority in man though both 

Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd ; 

For contemplation he and valour form'd ; 

For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. 

He for God only, ſie for God in hin; 

His fair large front and eye ſublime declar'd 

Abſolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Cluſtering, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad: 
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She as a veil down to the ſlender waiſt 

Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 

Diſhevell'd, but'in wanton ringlets way'd, | 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle ſway, 

And by her yielded 

Well might he be called a so or 60D, well 

might that ſublime, that inſuperable commen- 
dation be given them, © in THE IMAGE OF cop 
created he them.” With regret we forbear the 
contemplation of this lovely image, to drop a 
tear over the effects of 


Man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden 


But, notwithſtanding diſeaſe 5 calamity 
are now ineident to man, there yet remain, in 
the human form, ſufficient evidences of won- 
derful ſkill, to juſtify our attention; and ſuffi- 
cient beauty, to excite our admiration. 

It is wonderful that any perſon converſant 
with-the ſtructure of the human frame, ſhould 
be inſenſible to the omniſcient contrivance 
which it exemplifies; or to the combination it 
exhibits of the principles, fitneſs, variety, and 
ſymmetry ; thaſe indiſpenſable ingredients in 
beauty. © Such a performance as this can only 
be the production of a Divine Author,“ ſaid, and 
ſaid well, the illuſtrious GaLEx. 


It 
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It is uſual, among artiſts, to divide the human 
figure into three parts, the HEAD, the Body, and 
the MEMBERS which move on the body; as this 
diviſion is extremely ſimple, and every way 
proper, we ſhall adhere to the general cuſtom : 
and that we may more readily attain an accu- 
rate knowledge of each part, we ſhall treat 
of it under the articles prRoPORTION, CHA- 
RACTER, and EXPRESSION. As in grammar 
there is a good, a better, and a beſt; in re- 
ference to thoſe degrees, we may conſider 
a well-proportioned head, body, &c. as good; 
one not only well-proportioned, but poſſeſſ- 
ing a certain natural diſtinguiſhing and appro- 
priate character, as better; and if to a well- 
proportioned character, be added a happy and 
forcible expreſſion, it is the ſummir of excel- 
lence in the art and the artiſt. | 

Nature has placed in the HAD not only her 
chef d'auvre of beauty, but likewiſe the go- 
verning powers of the whole man; our facu]- 
ties, and ſenſes, carry on their various occupa- 
tions in the head, and impart to this divifion 
an importance and pre-eminence which juſtly 
entitle it to our firſt attention, We proceed, 
therefore, to conſider the 


PROPORTIONS 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE HEAD. 


I wovLD not wiſh any of my auditors to ſup- 
poſe, that the term proportion is to be un- 
derſtood as implying mathematical wgor ; we 
have before diſclaimed the uſe of compaſſes on 
this ſubject; and, as we further advance, we 
ſhall find increaſing reaſon to diſcard all ſuch 
inapplicable and dangerous aſſiſtants. Undoubt- 
edly, correct rules, and ſpecific dimenſions, are 
of ſervice in their places; for indeed we find 
it not always eaſy without them to impreſs on 
the mind of a ſtudent an abiding idea of regular 
proportion; but their utility being very confined, 
it is generally more adviſable to truſt to further 
experience and progreſs in ſtudy, than to in- 
duce a bad habit which there is danger maybe 
indulged, and which, when indulged, is ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

It is certain that nature, whom we profefs to 
follow, does not in her works confine herſelf to 
mathematical preciſion, but produces an almoſt 
infinite variety of countenances, by enlarging or 
diminiſhing ſome or other of the features which 
compoſe them; therefore ſhould a deſigner dili- 
gently avoid conſtant repetition of ſimilar pro- 
portions, leſt his performances fatigue the ſpec- 
tator by their too great identity: for the eye, in 

obſer- 
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obſervation of natural objects, delighted by fre- 
quent novelty, is liable to be ſatiated when in- 
ſpecting imitations of thoſe objects, if, inſtead of 
that variety which yields delight, continual re- 
petition without diverſity is preſented to it. 
Moreover, as variation of proportion is a prin- 
cipal ſource of CHARACTER, we ſhall perceive, 
in treating that ſubject, that all endeavours to 
bind the features of the countenance by perma- 
nent meaſurements, are abſurd and nugatory, 

In meaſuring the human figure, we ſelect, as 
a ſtandard, that part which is moſt obvious, 
and whoſe proportion is uſually moſt certain; 
the figure, therefore, is conſidered as contain- 
ing, in height or breadth, ſo many meaſures of 
the head; and the head is divided into fo 
many times the length of the nee; and that 
our accuracy may be yet greater, the noſe is 
ſubdivided into twelve parts uſually termed 
minutes; theſe minutes are ſeldom attended to 

in our reflections on nature, but are found of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſtudying the invaluable 
remains of antiquity, _ 

The general form of the head is that of an 
oval, the broader part upward, the narrower 


below ; and this. form it retains on whatever 
ſide it is viewed. 


There 


r 

There is indeed a diſtinction between a male 
and female head, which to thoſe who are con- 
verſant in anatomy 1s very diſcernible in the 
ſcull ; upon which I ſhall no further enlarge 
here, than to remark, that ſome gentlemen have 
traced a gradation in the form of this part, 
from a European, to an Aſiatic, to an African, 
to a monkey, to a dog. I would -not infer 
from hence, that the form of the head betokens 
ſuperior wiſdom, or that talents and ſenſe fol- 
low the gradation I have mentioned : not that 
I doubt our natural propenſity to place ourſelves 
firſt on the liſt; or to regard Europe as the 
ſeat of wiſdom, wit, and excellence, and our 
own country as undoubtedly unrivalled in 
Europe. BS, 

Some perſons have thought they diſcovered 
in certain ſpecies of monkeys, a near approach 
to the human intelle&s, as well as form; and 
ſome have carried this idea ſo far as to ſup- 
poſe, that man, in his uncivilized ſtate, being 
merely an animal, ſo when animals ſhall con- 
gregate, and exerciſe their talents to poliſh 
their ſpecies, they ſhall become equal, if 
not ſuperior, to mankind. But, the author 
who has lately maintained this opinion, is not 
guided by relation of forms ; on the contrary, he 


has preferred, as more ſagacious in ſome reſpects, 
No. 6, Evir. 4, M the 
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the beaver who is prone, to the monkey, the ape, 
or even the oran-otan ich is erect. 

To return to our ſubject: The HEAD is 
conſidered as containing in height four meaſures 
of the noſe ; (I.) from the bottom of the chin 
to the bottom of the noſe ; (II.) from the 
bottom of the noſe to its top; (III.) from 
thence to the upper part of the forehead, where 
the hair commences ; (IV.) from thence to the 
crown of the head. 


TO PLACE THE PARTS OF A FRONT FACE. 


Having formed- an oval, we place the fea- 
tures by tracing an imaginary perpendicular 
line in the centre, croſſed by another at right 
angles in the centre of the firſt, We have al- 
ready divided the perpendicular line into four 
parts (from the chin upwards, the noſe, the 
forchead, the crown of the head) ; from the chin 
to the noſe, divided into three parts, the upper 
diviſion is the place for the mouth. The croſs 
line we divide into five parts, and place the 
eyes in the ſecond and fourth diviſions. In a 
front view. of the head, the neck ſeems to com- 
mence about level with the mouth. Such is the 
general rule ; but theſe proportions are varied 
by many circumſtances, and in many ſubjects. 
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TO PLACE THE PARTS IN A PROFILE HEAD, 


Draw the oval; divide one of its ſides, into 
the ſame proportions as before, by the perpen- 
dicular (i. e. from the chin upwards, the noſe, 
the forehead, the crown of the head, &c.); their 
interſections with the oval ſhew the ſituations of 
the parts. Vide PRINC1PLEs, Plates I. II. 

Another method of placing the parts in a pro- 
file: Form an equilateral triangle; divide one 
of its ſides into three parts; theſe diviſions cor- 
reſpond to the places of the top and bottom of 
the noſe; the original angles, to the top of the 
forehead, and the chin. A little riſing forms 
the forehead; inſert the noſe, and divide the 
lower. part as before. The other point of the 
triangle indicates the place of the ear. This 
rule ſerves equally, whether the profile be look- 
ing horizontal, upward, or downward. Vide 
PRINCIPLES, Plate VI. 

Having proteſted againſt too cloſe adherence 
to mathematical rules, I ſhall detain. you, LA- 
DIES and GENTLEMEN, no longer on this part 
of our ſubject. Some maſters are much fonder 
of them than myſelf; I conſider them like corks 
to young ſwimmers, uſeful on ſome occaſions, 
but to be quitted as ſoon as may be. 

proceed to the appearances of the head in 
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various aſpects, i. e. looking downward, or up- 
ward. It is certain, the real diſtances of the features 
remain the ſame in every inclination of the head; 
but their apparent ſituation to the eye of a ſpec- 
tator may vary, either by changing the poſition 
of the head, or (which is equal) by the ſpec- 
tator's change of place. 

In a head looking downward, we obſerve 
that thoſe lines which in No. II. were hori- 
zontal, are now become the inferior part of a 
circle; we obſerve too, that the upper divi- 
fions of the head appear enlarged, and ſome of 
the upper part of the back of the head appears. 
(Vide PxincieLss, Plate VIV This variation 
is more or leſs, as the head is more or leſs de- 
clined. Let us conſider this matter. 

Suppoſe yourſelves, LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN, looking at a perſon, you naturally look 
at the eyes of that perſon; but, if he bows his 
head, while your eyes remain in the ſame place, 
the diviſions of his face follow each other thus ; 
the chin recedes, while the upper part of the head 
advances ; conſequently the firſt diviſion (the 
chin) appears to ſhorten ; the ſecond diviſion 
(the noſe), though in fact preſerving only its 
former dimenſions, yet ſeems enlarged, by com- 
pariſon with the diminution of the firſt : while 
the third diviſion (the forehead) gains a ſimilar 


Appa- 
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apparent advantage over the ſecond: and the 
fourth over the third. 

If the perſon ſuppoſed ſhould bend his head 
very much downward (looking earneſtly at the 
ground, for inſtance), we now perceive diſtinctly 
the comparative advantage of the fourth divi- 
ſion over the third, i. e. that it preſerves its juſt 
dimenſions, while the third leſſens ; by the 
third diviſion over the ſecond ; and by the ſe- 
cond divifion over the firſt ; which ſcarce fr. 
pears at all. | 

Theſe variations are proportionate to the 15 
gree in which the head is lowered; and the 
ſame kind of progreſs inverted takes place in the 
head looking «pward. (Lide PRINCIPLES, 
Plate V.) Inthis aſpe& we obſerve thoſe lines 
which originally were horizontal, and in the 
foregoing example were the inferior part of a 
circle, are now become the ſuperior; and the 
upper diviſions of the head recede, to their ap- 
parent diminution, in proportion to what degree 
the head 1s elevated, the parts following each 
other, thus: the upper, or fourth diviſion of the 
head 1s conſiderably leffened ; the forehead not 
quite fo much; the noſe ſomewhat leſs ; and 
the chin ſcarce at all, 

We remark, that in the head looking downs 
ward, the prominence of certain parts con- 
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ceals ſomewhat of the parts beneath them. 


Thus the eye-brows by their projection hide 
the eye; the noſe hides the mouth; and even 
the upper-lip hides part of the under. Where- 
as in the elevation of the head, the projec- 
tion of theſe parts appears diſtinctly, and we 
ſee beneath them; the eye-brows ſeem to 
riſe, the noſtrils are entirely ſcen underneath 
the noſe, and part of the throat ſhews itſelf 
under the chin. The ear, being neareſt the 
centre of motion, ſuffers the leaſt alteration ; 
yet even that is confiderably moved. 

Having thus noticed the diviſions of the 
head, the methods of finding the ſituations of 
the features, and their variations in various 
aſpects, I proceed to conſider the proportions 
of the features of the face to each other; and 
theſe I ſhall place in the following order: 
(I.) The Eyes. (II.) Nofe, (III.) Mouth. 
(Iv. ) Ears. But as it would be a kind of de- 
gradation of theſe noble organs only to repeat 
their proportions, I ſhall ſolicit your attention 
to a few previous thoughts. 

Whoever reflects on the importance and 
neceſſity of the ſenſes in human life, cannot 
but be ſtruck with that proviſion made by an 
all wiſe Author for their exerciſe; the organs 
by which we ſee, or ſmell, or taſte, or hear, 
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are in their nature moſt admirably adapted to 
their reſpective purpoſes ; we will conſider, if 
you pleaſe, the EVE a little cloſely, 

Often have I wondered at that contrivance 
by which we are enabled at once to compre- 
hend, as it were, the univerle by a ſpeck ; at 
that modification of originally inert and lite- 
leſs matter, by which are tranſmitted to the 
mind the images of external objects. It con- 
ſiſts of humours, which, unable to reſiſt inju- 
ries, or to defend themſelves, are ſurrounded 
by numerous guards; a ſlight accident, which 
elſewhere might not deſerve our notice, here be- 
comes dangerous ;. and therefore theſe are pro- 
tected with extraordinary attention. The EVN 
is partly ſecured, and as it were fortified, by the 
form and projection of the ſurrounding fea- 
tures, whole ſolidity may reſiſt violent at- 
tacks; and partly by thoſe curious curtains the 
eye-lids, whoſe inſtinctive attention is too 
alert and watchful for every inimical intruder. 

The BALL of the eye floats with the utmoſt 
liberty in a kind of oil which lubricates its 
ſurface, and facilitates its motion. The IRIS 
or RING of the eye, is centrically ſituated in the 
cornea, which by projecting a little, acquires a 
more extenſive view of ſurrounding objeas. 
In the centre of the iris is the pu Il, an orifice 
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through which the rays of light paſs to the 
internal humours, where they are converged, 
and collected into a focus; thereby depicting 
the image of external objects very clearly 
and powerfully, Leſt their action in a fo- 
cus ſhould be too ſtrong for the retina to bear, 
the pupil has a power of admitting or excluding 
rays of light. This curious part, by a moſt ad- 
mirable contrivance, poſſeſſes the faculty of 
contracting or dilating itſelf, according to cir- 
cumſtances. In a ſtrong light which might 
otherwiſe be offenſive or injurious, its. orifice 
cloſes ſo as to admit no greater quantity of 
light than is convenient, but the internal parts 
enjoy that moderation which is neceſſary to the 
diſcharge of their office ; in the ſhade, or where- 
ever light is deficient, the pupil expands, ad- 
mits all it can collect, and exerts itſelf to main- 
tain that equilibrium which is equally deſtroyed 
by want, and by redundance. 

In cats, and other animals that prey in 
the dark, the pupil of the eye is ſo variable 
as to admit more than an hundred times the 
quantity of light at one time than at another. 
The human eye admits more than ten times 
the quantity of light at one time than at 
another; and it is ſuppoſed the differ- 
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ence may be yet greater in very dark places: 
it is not impoſſible but that the iris may then be 
drawn back, and the pupil expand to the whole 
ſurface of the cornea. 

But it ſhould ſeem, that though the pupil 
may expand to this extent, it is not ca- 
pable of accommodating itſelf to all caſes re- 
quiring cloſe contraction; for we are told of 
the northern Indians in America, (the Eſqui- 
maux, &c.) that to prevent injury to their eyes 

from the too ſtrong action of light reflected by 
the ſnows of their country, they form a pair of 
what we ſhould call Yinkers, conſiſting of an 
upper part, and an under, with ſo ſmall an aper- 
ture between them as permits only a very 
ſlender ſtreak of light to paſs through, which 
yet is ſufficient for their uſe. Thus, by a kind. 
of advanced pupil, they aſſiſt the natural 
organ. 

In comparing the ſenſual powers of animals 
with the human, we frequently find the advan- 
tage apparently in their favour. ] Two eyes, and 
thoſe very confined in their operations com- 
pared with the ſame parts in ſome animals, are 
ſufficient for the uſe of man; while a Bee or a 
Fly poſſeſſes thouſands ; for what ſeems as one 
eye in thoſe inſets, when examined by the mi- 


croſcope, proves to be a collection of eyes, each 
No. 6, Edit. 4. N perfect 
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perfe& in its kind, and furniſhed with diſtin& 
nerves. The Cameleon has only two eyes; yet 
by moving them forward or backward, or in 
contrary directions at once, he ſurveys all around 
him. I have with admiration obſerved one of 
theſe creatures looking ſteadily at me with one 
eye, with the -other watching another perſon 
over his back, when having changed his ſitua- 
tion rapidly to view his alteration of colours, his 
eyes have diſcovered their moſt ſurpriſing . 
powers. The towering Eagle 1s proverbial 
for poſſeſſing a ſtrength of fight which 
is not injured by ſoaring amid the brighteſt 
beams of the ſplendid luminary ; (this bird is 
ſaid to be provided with a kind of membrane, 
which he draws over his eye, to defend it from 
the effects of too much light) while on the other 
hand, how greatly inferior are ſome animals! 
what ſhould be the viſual organs of the Mole, 


are ſo painfully affected by light, when expoſed, 


to it, that the creature inſtantly ſeeks ſhelter in 
the earth. 

We often ſay, we know not the worth of our 
poſſeſſions till deprived of them. Shall we take 
our eſtimate of the value of fight from the la- 
mentation of one who had loft it ? 


Seaſons return, but not to me returns 


Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn, 
Or 
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Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Preſented with an univerſal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd, 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out.“ 


Thus reaſons the forlorn SAMPSON. 


O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon ! 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, 

And almoſt life itſelf, why was the fight 

To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 

So obvious, and ſo eaſy to be quench'd ? 

And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 

That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore ?”? 


The PROPORTIONS of the EYE to the face, 
are as follow: the Ball is uſually about one- 
fifth part of the width of the face ; and the Iris 
one-third the length of the ball : its height 
ſhews the opening of the eye. This part is dit- 
terently coloured in different perſons, but not ac- 
cording to any certain rule; in general, people 
whoſe hair and complexion are light coloured, 
have the iris blue, or grey; on the contrary, 
thoſe whoſe hair and complexion are dark, have 
the iris of a deep brown. T have heard from good 
authority of a vermilion-coloured iris. The eye 
ſeen in profile has half its dimenſions when ſeen 
in front, | : 
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The feature which next claims our atten- 
tion is the Nosk. This part contains the 
organs of ſmelling : without which ſenſe, in vain 
wefe the fragrant ornaments of the garden, in 
vain the perfumes of the Eaſt, in vain the ſpicy 
gales of Arabia, which make, 


&« Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old Oc an ſmile,” 


We have obſerved the utility of this Member 


in proportioning the diviſions of the head ; of 
which it is in height one-fourth part, of the 
face one-third ; ſeen in front, its width at the 
noſtrils is equal to the width of the eye; its 
projection ſeen in profile is equal to its width 
the height of the noftril is about one-third the 
width of the noſe. 
The form of the noſe (ſays LEONARDO DA 
Vixc1) may be varied eight different ways, ex- 
bibiting as many different kinds of noſes: 

I. Uniformly ſtraight, concave, or convex. 
II. Straight, concave or convex, unequally. 
III. Upper parts ſtraight, lower concave. 

IV. Thoſe above ſtraight, thoſe below convex, 

V. Concave above, and ſtraight below. 

VI. Concave above, and convex below. 

VII. Convex above, and ſtraight below. 

VII. Convex above, and concave below. 

The inſertion of the noſe to the eyebrows ad- 
mts but two different forms, concave or ſtraight. 

| Diſmiſſing 
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Diſmiſſing our remarks on the noſe, we 
proceed to obſerve of the MovTn, that it is a 
principal feature in a beautiful face: its uſual 
extent is about an eye and a quarter; in pro- 
file the mouth 1s nearby half the length of the 
front.; the upper-lip ſhould generally project 
before the under. 

Nature ſeems to have beſtowed conſiderable 
care in decorating this feature, as appears 
from its lively colour, and the variety obſerv- 
able in its form and motion: it ſhews pretty 
clearly in general the diſpoſition of the mind, 
and, eſpecially when ſmiling, has peculiar 
graces. Indeed it has often been obſerved, 
that ſome perſons who poſſeſs only that attrac- 
tion which belongs to this feature, when di- 
rected by complacency and good- nature, have 
been thought more amiable than the com- 
pleteſt beauties. I need not enlarge on the 
utility of this part; its uſe in receiving our 
food is obvious; and though ſometimes, as 
has been ſaid, it receives poiſon too, yet I muſt 
own myſelf of opinion that the poiſons of life are 
more uſually received at the eye, or the ear. 
] will not indeed vindicate the uſe ſometimes 
made of its member the tongue (for this 
member, though the glory of our frame, lies 
under the imputation of being an unruly 
| evil), 


5 

evil). The tongue has neither bones nor 
joint, yet faſhions itſelf with the utmoſt volu- 
bility into every ſhape, and every poſture, 
which can expreſs ſentiment, or conſtitute har- 
mony.” The communication of our ideas by 
means of the tongue, is an evident inſtance of 
our ſuperiority above the brute creation; had 
they MINDS, they would certainly impart their 
reaſonings to each other; whereas their exer- 
tions of voice appear to expreſs nothing more 
than bodily ſenſation, without any combination, 
of mental ideas. | 

Of che Ears we obſerve that their propor- 
tion 15 uſually ſomewhat more than one-fourth 
part the height of the head; in width about 
half their height; the head in turning itſelf 
round very much changes their appearance; 
as we ſometimes ſee them in front, ſometimes 
behind. 

The ſenſe of hearing, like that of fight, is a 
ſubject full of wonders : that the undulations of 
the air, ſo gentle, fo faint as to be impercep- 
tible by any other part, ſhould yet ſo ſtrongly 
affect the ear in the utmoſt variety of modula- 
tions and degrees, ſurpaſſes our admiration, I 
ſhall not detain you long, LADIES and GEN- 
TLEMEN, but cannot conclude this ſubject 


without remarking the peculiar ſtructure of 
this 
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this organ. Its external part is cartilaginous, 
extended, but narrowing as it approaches the 
internal members; the wandering ſounds are 
hereby collected, and tranſmitted to a mem- 
brane called the tympanum, or drum, which is 
a fine ſkin extended on a circle of bones, over a 
reverberating cavity: this is affected by the 
vibrations of the air, and 1s furniſhed with 
braces, whereby to tighten or relax itſelf at 
pleaſure. * The internal cavity, and its furni- 
ture, the labyrinthine windings of the paſſages, 
the contrivances to ſoften the percuſſions of 
ſound when too ſtrong, or to augment them 
when too weak, the hammer vibrated by them, 
and repeating the motion, are ſo many inſtances 
of Omniſcient {kill ; what ſhall we then ſay to 
the formation of thoſe nerves, to act upon 
which requires all this apparatus ! 

As it is of conſequence to attain a competent 
ſkill in deſigning thoſe parts which have now 
{ſeparately employed our attention, I adviſe my 
young friends to pay them every regard ; repe- 
tition, though not perhaps always very enter- 
taining, is yet indiſpenſably neceſſary, This 
premiſed, our next ſtep is to proceed to unite 
them : as my auditors have attained a know- 
ledge of their ſituation from what has been al- 
ready offered, I ſhall only adduce a few hints. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR DRAWING A HEAD, 
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Firſt trace a central perpendicular line 
through the forehead, noſe, mouth and chin; 
then croſs lines for the eyes, noſe, mouth, &c. 
(This rule is univerſal, and applicable in every 
aſpect of the head; but the croſs lines vary by 
becoming circular, as already explained.) Hav- 
ing lightly traced theſe lines, proceed to mark 

i, the features, their extent, and projection; theſe 
being touched in their proper places, inſert the 
other parts, hair, &c. (paying great regard to 
the oval of the face, and to the turn of the neck): 
finiſh the whole, by gtving to each part that 
tone of light, or ſhadow, and colour, which it 
requires, 1 0 

Thus have we attended ſomewhat to the hu- 
man figure; more particularly, to the parts 
which compofe the head; whoſe diviſions we 
have noticed; the appearances of the features 
in various aſpects; their proportions and uſes: 
but let us not conclude that our progreſs is 

complete; for were a head compoſed never ſo 
exactly according to the meaſures we have 
mentioned, it would yet be very diſtant from 
ſuch animation and vigour as might ſeem to 
impart life to it; that can vnly be attained by 
the addition of a certain natural likeneſs, or 
CHARACTER, whoſe principles will be the ſub- 
ject of our next diſcourſe. 
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Lapits and GENTLEMEN, 

N purſuing our remarks on that diviſion of 

our ſubject which now requeſts your at- 
tention, I flatter myſelf you will receive as 
well entertainment as improvement ; of which 
perhaps you will be more ſenſible, if you re- 
collect the remarks you cannot but have made 
on many ſimilar articles to thoſe we ſhall intro- 
duce; and I more readily requeſt the re- 
collection of your former ſentiments, becauſe 
the peculiar character of certain perſons can- 
not eaſily be miſtaken, but will impreſs the 
mind of every obſeryer. Did you never diſ- 
like a perſon merely from his appearance, with- 
out any other reaſon? Did you never meet 
the man in whom you imagined you ſaw not 
only a deficiency of manners, but of ſenſe or 
of morals? in whoſe vacancy of countenance 
you ſuppoſed you traced the ſigns of a correſ- 
pondent vacancy of thought and intellect? On 
the other hand, many perſons may at firſt 

No. vii, Eprr. 4. O ſight 
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ſight have prepoſſeſſed you in their favor, and 
their countenances have been (as was ſaid by 
Queen Iſabella of Caſtile) equivalent to letters of 
recommendation. 

In ſuch inſtances you have judged by cna- 
RACTER, and, without perceiving it, have de- 
termined by the principles which are to be 
diſcuſſed in the prefent diſcourſe. That theſe 
principles are founded in nature, I ſhall now 
aſſume for granted: ſhould it be faid in reply, 
that prejudice has its ſhare ; that perſons arrived 
to years of reflection, combine ideas of good 
or ill-nature, with features ſimilar to thoſe 
which they have previouſly noticed to accom- 
pany ſuch qualities; admitting the fact, I beg 
leave to enquire, by what principle do children 
fondle, careſs, and become intimate with, ſome 
perſons, while they reject the favors of others? 
They do not reaſon from paſt experience, but 
from preſent aſpect; ner perhaps do animals 
always follow ſuch experience, when they ſelect 
as friends, among a numerous company, thoſe 
perſons whoſe looks indicate their natural bene- 
volence. It is commonly faid that dogs pofleſs 
this ſagacity in a high degree ; and though com- 
mon ſayings are not to be implicitly adopted, 
no one will affert that this is deſtitute of founda- 
don. 


But 
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But the term CHARACTER is of much wider 
extent in the arts of deſign ; it expreſſes that 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing appearance of perſon, 
feature, and deportment, which is proper to any, 
and to every individual. By character we de- 
termine the ſex, the time of life, the country 
or family, the mental diſpoſition, the natural or 
acquired habit, and even (frequently) the pro- 
feſſions and purſuits of thoſe with whom we are 
converſant. Seeing then we have ſuch variety 
opening to us in this article, let us proceed with 
circumſpection. 

I ſhould firſt conſider the diſtinct character 
of the ſexes, were it not that I mean to trace 
the countenance from infancy to age ; and the 
difference of ſex is not very remarkable in early 
life. 

That kind of character which marks their 
years is ſo clearly diſcernible in CHILDREN, that 
it admits of no diſpute; the form of their 
features is as peculiar to themſelves as the ſim- 
plicity of their minds. Children poſſeſs the ſame 
natural paſſions and propenſities as perſons of 
riper years; but their tender age prevents the 
appearances of thoſe ſigns or marks which uſually 
denote ſuch propenſities: yet we frequently ob- 
ſerve, even in very young children, certain indi- 
cations of genius or ſtupidity, which time after- 
wards juſtifies, 

O 2 In 
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In following the progreſs of human life, we 
remark, that moſt of its powers are at firſt very 
confined in their ſervices; by degrees they 
quit their inactivity, and exerciſe the functions 
aſſigned them: ir 1s true, the ſenſes, and the 
organs of ſenſe are perfect; but practice and 
repetition are neceſſary to facilitate their uſe. 
Even Sight 1s very deceptive to infants, as ap- 
pears from their reaching at objects much too 
diſtant for their attainment ; yet it ſhould ſeem, 
that Sight, eſpecially, 1s perfe& very early, 
for its principal organs never vary in the di- 
menſions they once poſſeſs ; the pupil performs 
its office, and the iris, as Mr. Hogarth ob- 
ſerves, continues ever the ſame; * fo that,” 
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| 1 fays he, © you may ſometimes find this part of 
1 the eye in a new-born infant full as large as in 
(1 4 a man ſix feet high, nay, ſometimes larger.” 
i; Undoubtedly, Nature pays the greateſt atten- 
4 tion to thoſe parts whoſe uſes are moſt early 
c and important; the head of a child therefore 
li g is much nearer perfect proportion than any 
1 member of the body, becauſe of its cloſer 
Lit relation to the mental powers, and the early 
ul employment of the faculties exerciſed in that 
kq part. 
#0 | Our preſent buſineſs is, to remark the ex- 
j ternal appearance of childhood, as ſeen in 


the countenance; in deſcribing which we ſay, 
that 
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that whereas an oval is the form of the head 
in adult perſons, the heads of children are much 
more inclined to a circle, and their features 
partake of the ſame form. In adult perſons 
we reckon the figure to contain in height ſeven, 
ſeven and a half, or eight times the height of the 
head; whereas the head of a child is ſo much 
larger in proportion, that it is full one-fifth of 
the whole figure. The features may be thus 
deſcribed : the eye (i. e. the iris) is large, being 
the ſtandard wherewith the other features are 
meaſured, and by which we compare the daily- 
perceived growings of the other parts of the 
face, and thereby determine a young perſon's 
age; the noſe is flat, the cheeks plump and 
round, the mouth ſomewhat retired, the ears 
large, and the whole together rather heavy. 

But the artiſt muſt diſtinguiſh the ſexes even 
in children; and though it is not uncommon 
for them to be miſtaken for each other by caſual 
obſervers, yet in a picture there ſhould be no 
ambiguity in this matter: to which diſtinction the 
following hints may contribute. 

During infancy, the faces of boys and girls 
have no conſiderable difference ; but as they grow 
up, the features of the boy get the ſtart, and 
grow faſter, in proportion to the iris, or ring of 
the eye, than thoſe of the girl, which ſhews the 

diſtinction 
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diſtinction of ſex in the face. Boys who have 
larger features than ordinary, in proportion 
to the iris, are what we call manly- featured 
children; as thoſe who have the contrary, 
look younger and more childiſh than they 
really are. 

Boys are generally more robuſt than girls ; 
their heads broader, and ears larger; have 
uſually a greater quantity of hair ; more frequently 
curled ; girls may haye their's twiſted, plaited, 
or wound upon their heads with looſe flying 
locks; their hair longer than that of boys. 
Girls diſcover a certain ſprightlineſs and vivacity, 
which is not equally ſtrong in boys, though ever 
ſo wanton and playful. Attention ſhould be 
paid to the natural diſpoſition of the ſexes: a 
doll, which as a toy well enough becomes a girl, 
is improper for a boy : as maaly exerciſes, horſes, 
or arms, which are the delight of boys, are not 
pleaſing in the ſofter ſex, 

In the progrels of the countenance to 
maturity, the features loſe much of their 
roundneſs, and partake more of the oval; 
the noſe riſes, the cheeks retire, the mouth 
forms, and the diſpoſition of the mind be- 
gins to ſhew itſelf in the air of the face, 
And eſpecially, we now perceive a difference of 
ſex, in the more ſpeedy advance of the fe- 

male 
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male features toward that form which is the 
ultimatum of beauty : | 
« By degrees, 
The human bloſſom blows, and ev'ry day 


Soft as it rolls along, ſhews ſome new charm, 
The father's luſtre, or the mother's bloom.“ 


When adoleſcence and youth have arrived at 
MaTvRITY, there is no longer any difficulty 
in diſcovering the ſex; for though ſome few of 
either ſex might perſonate the other, yet, as it 
is the intention of Nature they ſhould be diſ- 
tin, it exceeds our power to controul that 
intention ; although in ſome inſtances we at- 
tempt it. I cannot but acknowledge myſelf 
of Sir Roctr DR CovsRLty's opinion, who 
thought your Abrahams, your Iſaacs, and your 
Jacobs, had much the advantage of us in ap- 
pearance by the extent of their beards, In 
my eye there is a wonderful venerability ſhall I 
call it? in a filver beard: and though at pre- 
ſent this appendage to the maſculine counte- 
nance is under ſentence of exciſion, the time 
has been when no man was thought wiſe with- 
out one; and the time may return when it 
ſhall be reſtored to its honours, and politeneſs 
and civility be calculated by the dimenſions of the 
beard. ö 

The Greeks in the Holy Land relate a ſtory 
of one of their patron ſaints to whom the ac- 

1 quiſition 
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quiſition of this article ſeemed ſo deſirable, that 
his anxiety and wiſhes for: it quite preyed on 
his ſpirits —They add, that Satan conceiving he 
had him at advantage, offered to furniſh him 
handſomely on certain conditions : but this pro- 
poſal the holy man rejected with ſcorn and 
horror, giving at the ſame time a hearty tug at 
the ſtumps of what little he had: finding it 
lengthen by the attack, he repeated his endeavors 
with indefatigable perſeverance; and in ſhort, to 
the great vexation of the father of evil, has now 
the honor of wearing the longeſt beard of any 
faint in the calendar: i. e. from the chin to the 
ground. Whether this miracle excites ſimilar 
wiſhes among my auditors, I will not determine; 
but I obſerve the Lapits, by their ſmiles, ſeem 
to indicate their ſatisfaction that it happened, 
where we leave it—in a foreign land. 

The viciſſitudes of mortals forbid a perma- 
nence of that maturity to which we have traced 
them; the parts, indeed, have attained their 
full growth, health enlivens the countenance, 
beauty adorns the cheek, the ſparkling eye 
ſhoots love-inſpiring glances, the ſcarlet lips 
breathe ſweet delight; but having now no 
further progreſs to make, they gradually 
change, wither, fade, and die. By degrees, 
imperceptible at firſt, ſteals on a ſmall alte- 
ration in the features, or lines of a face, in 
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advancing, the change becomes more viſible, 
and at length even rapid. The tints at firſt 
decline a little, but a certain ſenſibility of ap- 
pearance makes ample amends; aſterwards we 
perceive the ſweet ſimplicity of many rounding 
parts of the face begin to break into leſs pleaſing 
forms, with more ſudden turns about the muſcles; 
till at laſt the all- conqueror T1mz, triumphs over 
what was once manly vigour, or female beauty. 

We ſhall juſt remark the aſſimilation of the 
ſexes in advanced years: During infancy they 
are greatly alike ; very diſtinct at maturity; in 
old age they return to likeneſs. The moſt beau- 
tiful woman retains not the ſoftneſs of her coun- 
tenance, but, as wrinkles increaſe, approaches 
in appearance to a man of the ſame time of 
life; as a man, formerly robuſt and athletic, 
loſes the diſtinguiſhing characters of his ſex, and, 
under the preſſure of a load of years, deſerted by 
ſtrength and vigour, dwindles into a cloſe re- 
ſemblance to an old woman. 

I ſhall not offer any further thoughts on the 
character of the ſexes, though much might be 
ſaid; your own attention, Lapies and GEN 
TLEMEN, will amply ſupply, and indeed ſurpaſs 
any remarks of mine on the ſubject; but I pro- 
ceed to notice very briefly certain particulars of 
character as the effects of thoſe NATuRAL Ix- 
CLINATIONS Which are perſonal to each of us. 
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As my intent is hereby to aſſiſt the young 
deſigner in the ſtudy of nature, whoſe appear- 
ances are the objects of our preſent attention, it 
would be beſide my purpoſe to enter into myſ- 
teries of PHYSIOON OMV, (a ſcience © puzzled 
in mazes, and perplexed with errors, ) though 
ſome great artiſts have thought it the foun- 
dation of this part of their art, and an eminent 
foreign virtuoſo (Mr. Lavater) has lately ſup- 
ported it in all its extremes: Vet perhaps it 
may not be uſeleſs to remark, that the animal 
part of man is apparently governed by the ſame 
laws as animals in general; and that when the 
human countenance is ſimilar in its parts to 
thoſe of certain animals, the man is ſuppofed 
to have ſimilar diſpoſitions. Features of the 


ſwine, the ox, the ſheep, and even the lion, 


have been found in ſome faces: SocRaTEs 
is an indubitable inſtance of the firſt, and 
CROMWELL of the laſt; at the ſight of whoſe 
portrait a certain Northern Potentate is faid 
to have exclaimed ; © I proteſt he makes me 
tremble !” 

1 ſhall here offer the opinion of a very ob- 
ſervant artiſt, who thus expreſſes himſelf : © We 
have daily many inſtances which confirm the 
commonly-received opinion, that the face 1s 
the index of the mind; and this maxim is fo 
rooted in us, that we cannot help (if our 

| attention, 
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attention be a little raifed) forming ſome par- 
ticular conception of the perſon's mind whoſe 
face we are obſerving, even before we receive 
information by any other means. 

« How often is it ſaid, on the ſlighteſt 
view, that ſuch a one looks like a good- 
natured man; that he hath an honeſt, open 
countenance; or looks like a cunning rogue, 
a man of ſenſe, or. a fool, &c ? And how are 
our eyes rivetted to the aſpects of kings and 
heroes, murderers, and ſaints ? and as we con- 
template their deeds, ſeldom fail making ap- 
plication to their looks. It is reaſonable to 
believe that aſpect to be a true and legible repre- 
ſentation of the mind, which gives every ſpectator 
the fame idea at firſt ſight, and is afterwards 
confirmed in fact; for inſtance, all concur in 
the ſame opinion at firſt ſight of a downright 
idiot, 
ee There is little more to be ſeen by children's 
faces, than that they are lively or heavy; and 
ſcarcely that, unleſs they are in motion. Very 
handſome faces, of almoſt any age, will hide 
a fooliſh or a wicked mind, till they betray 


themſelves by their actions or their words; 


yet the frequent aukward movements of the 
muſcles of the” fool's face, though ever fo 
handſome, 1s apt in time to leave ſuch traces 
up and down it, as will diſtinguiſh a defect 
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of mind upon examination; but the bad man, if 
he be an hypocrite, may ſo manage his muſcles, 
by teaching them to contradict his heart, that 
little of his mind can be gathered from his coun- 
tenance; ſo that the character of an hypocrite 
is entirely out of the power of the pencil, with- 
out ſome adjoining circumſtance to diſcover 
him, as ſmiling and ſtabbing at the ſame time, 
or the like. 

ce It is by the natural and unaffected move- 
ments of the muſcles, cauſed by the paſſions 
of the mind, that every man's character would 
in ſome meaſure be written in his face, by 
that time he arrives at forty years of age, 
were it not for certain accidents, which often, 
though not always, prevent it: for the ill- 
natured man, by frequently frowning and pout- 
ing out the muſcles of his mouth, doth in 
time bring thoſe parts to a conſtant ſtate of 
the appearance of ill-nature, which might have 
been prevented by the conſtant affectation of 
a ſmile; and ſo of the other paſſions; though 
there are ſome which do not affect the muſ- 
cles at all (ſimply of themſelves) as love and 
and hope. | 

ce But, leſt 1 ſhould be thought to lay too 
great a ſtreſs on outward ſhow, it 1s acknow- 
ledged there are ſo many different cauſes 


which produce the ſame kind of movements 


and 
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and appearances of the features, and ſo many 
thwartings by accidental ſhapes in the make 
of faces, that the old adage, fronti nulla fides, 
will ever ſtand -its ground upon the whole ; 
and, for very wiſe reaſons, Nature hath thought 
fit it + ſhould, But, on the other hand, in 
many particular caſes, we receive great in- 
formation from the expreſſions of the counte- 
nance.” 

CHARACTER is moſt clearly diſcerned in thoſe 
parts of the face which chiefly contribute to 
expreſſion: in expreſſion they appear more 
powerful and active, as the occaſion is recent 
and obvious, but the cauſe of character being 
remote and latent, its tokens, though abiding, 
are not equally ſtrong. 

Before I proceed to offer ſuch obſervations 
on the features as have been uſually adopted 
by thoſe who have ſtudied the ſubject, I beg 
leave to premiſe, that it is impoſſible to ſay, 
determinately, that as ſuch and ſuch features 
compoſe the countenance of a certain indi- 
vidual, therefore he is moroſe, a glutton, &c. 
becauſe, the inclination of the human mind be- 
ing not to one paſſion excluſively (though one 
may predominate) but compounded of many de- 
fires, and containing a variety of diſpoſitions, 


trequently oppoſite and contrad ictory, ſo the 


ſigns 
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ſigns of thoſe diſpoſitions oppoſe and contradict 
each other. | 

Scarce any features exhibit anger or hatred, 
affection or tranquillity, alone; becauſe no perſon 
is conſtantly angry, though often; or always 
tranquil and eaſy, how ſerene ſoever his life 
may be in general; but his ſenſations being 
various, his aſpect preſents the marks of that 
variety. From this ſource ariſes the almoſt infi- 
nite diverfity of character, which we remark in 
the human countenance; hence the likeneſs or 
unlikeneſs in perſons of the ſame family; whoſe 
turn of mind being ſimilar, or different, the 
family reſemblance is varied into features corre- 
ſponding there with. 

I would fay of the following remarks, as of 
thoſe mathematical rules which we obſerved 
might be applied to the features of the face; they 
may impart an idea to the ſtudent, but in my 
opinion, they muſt not be too generally applied, 
or too conſtantly depended on. N 

We are told, that a forehead upon which 
the hair grows very low, eſpecially if accom- 
panied with wrinkles, is uſually a ſign of a 
gloomy diſpoſition, Very thick eyebrows 
ſeem to indicate jealouſy and diſlike. The 
Eyes very much contribute to character; when 
large and fierce, they expreſs courage and 

2 fury; 
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fury; when ſoft and moderate, good-nature;. 
but if too ſmall, they mark diſingenuity and 
cunning. The Noſe is. the ſeat of anger; and 
large noſtrils may be thought to ſignify it; 
the noſe, when turned up, betokens ſenſua- 
lity; and when ruddy, is well known as the 
ſign of a drunkard, The Mouth diſcovers 
whether a perſon be churliſh or benevolent ; 
if the former, the under-lip has contracted a 
habit of pouting, and its corners bend down- 
ward; if the latter, the corners of the mouth 
turn rather upward, as approaching to a 
ſmile, eſpecially when about to ſpeak. The 
cheeks, in perſons of a complacent temper, 
are ſeldom found hollow and. funk in; when 
plump, they generally repreſent jollity and 
mirth. | 

You know that in ſome rules of arithmetic 
it is common to prove the truth of the ope- 
ration, by reverſing the method taken to ob- 
tain the product; ſhould a ſimilar proceſs be 
adopted here, perhaps it would not be with- 
out its uſe: take, for inſtance, jollity and 
mirth ; who would think of repreſenting them 
by meagre and ſunken cheeks ? who would ex- 
preſs good-nature by a frown? or petulance by a 
{mile ? 

But natural inclination, though a principle of 
E great activity, is not infrequently ſo controuled 
and 
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and checked by Acquizzp HABT, as to lay 
dormant (or nearly) in action and demeanor. If 
a perſon be choleric, he is nevertheleſs re- 
ſtrained, by a principle of good- breeding and 
manners, from indulging his choler: if he be 
a man of ſenſe and wiſdom, his care in this 
particular will greatly curb his diſpoſition. A 
perſon naturally gluttonous, will, if a man of 
decency, for decency's ſake refrain from groſs 
debauchery. Now, in my opinion, this deco- 
rum of behaviour, though it cannot eraſe the 
lines of a countenance, yet ſhould incline an 
artiſt to ſoſten them; nor repreſent to poſterity 
as irraſcible, or as a glutton, him whoſe deport- 
ment is ſedate and temperate. 

Acquizepd Hair, though it cannot ' eraſe 
the lines of a countenance, frequently adds 
others to them. Severe and long-continued 
ſtudy is apt to occaſion a ſolemnity of aſpect 
(chiefly ſeen in the brow,) which ſhould be. 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from ill-nature ; and in- 
deed all profeflions occaſion a certain ſome- 
thing in the appearance of thoſe who follow 
them, which is readily diſcernible: the ſol- 
dier, the failor, the butcher, are . inſtances 
univerſally admitted; nor is its difficult to 
diſcover a taylor at firſt ſight. Exceptions 
muſt be allowed, but the principle 1s juſt. 
This idea might be purſued in a- great va- 

riety 
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riety of remarks ; but weak: oa cg an it 
here. 

Habit, nidag; from cauſes not profeſſional, 
has many. ways of ſhewing itſelf, and contributes 
not a little to character. A perſon who has con- 
ſtantly affected ſuperior judgement, (no matter 
in what art) acquires a certain poſitive and dog- 
matical air, both in his countenance and manners. 
Habit makes ſome hold down their heads, others 
hold them up ; ſome ſtare from habit ; others 
ſquint. Obſervation is the beſt guide on this 
ſubject; the variety is too copious to be regulated 
by precept. 

As much of the habits acquired by perſons in 
general, is the effect of that courſe of life to 
which they have been accuſtomed, I ſhall here 
introduce, as another cauſe of character, that 
various Rank in LIrE, which, as things are 
circumſtanced, makes no ſmall difference between 
ſome perſons and others. 2 

Mankind were originally equal, (except 
what obedience was due to patrial autho- 
rity) but now we ſee ſome exalted above | 
others, and expect a kind of dignity and im- '1 
portance from one ſtation, which would ſur- 1 
prize us in another. To kings. and princes, 
to noblemen and grandees, we look for very 
different demeanor and , addreſs from, [that of 
ruſtics and clowns ; and to fee in, them. an air 
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of majeſty and elevation, which we : ſuppoſe 
diſtinguiſnes them from the crowd. It is true, 
a ruſtic or a clown may ſurpaſs in natural aſpect 
a nobleman or a king; (and indeed it is our 
felicity that the Author of our nature, in diſ- 
penſing his favors, pays no regard to the glit- 
tering inventions of human vanity) nor can we 
limit mental qualities by external appearances, 
or trace them univerſally in the features of a 
countenance ; yet as deſign cannot repreſent 
the mind, but through the medium of thoſe 
features, it is not only pardonable, but com- 
mendable, where the liberty can be taken without 
treſpaſſing on veriſimility, to exhibit ſuch traits 
as moſt immediately expreſs to the ſpectator 
the charaQer intended, be that character what | it 
. 

Is it a commander at the head of his troops? 
we expect a more martial air, and greater gal- 
lantry in him, than in the ſoldiers, who, though 
valiant, muſt yet be ſuppoſed leſs elevated in 
dignity than their leader: If you afk, where- 
fore? I would wiſh you to conſider a little 
intimately their ſuppoſed diſtinction. Courage 
is a natural quality, which is equally poſſeſ- 
fible by the ſoldier as by his general; ſo far 
they are upon a par; but is it to be ſuppoſed 
the "ſoldier has had the ſame advantages of 


education: b his he purſtied the ſame "ſtudies; 
= e Practiſed 
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practiſed the ſame. manners, acquired the ſame 
liberal accompliſhments: as his officer? Here 
then are ſuſſicient / cauſes for diſtinction of cha- 
racter between two perſons whoſe natural en- 
dowments may be equal; not to enforce the 
difference which authority and obedience occa- 
ſion. Or take as inſtances the manners of nobi- 
lity—politeneſs, eaſe, affability ; theſe are the 
reſult of a more enlarged ſcheme of thought and 
apprehenſion than we: ſuppoſe the leiſure or 
opportunity of a ruſtic permits; not that his 
mental powers may be incapable of theſe at- 
tainments, but that they have doen beyond the 
reach of his ſtation. | 

Perhaps the diſtindtion occaſioned by ſtation 
in life is yet more conſpicuous in the other ſex; 
the air and appearance of a lady of rank, aided 
by internal as well as external embelliſhments, 
is ſurely different from that of her ſervant; as 
that of her ſervant, from the opportunities ſhe 
poſſeſſes of noticing her miſtreſs, may be (almoſt 
intirely) changed from what ſhe was when a 
cottager's daughter: and certainly, amidſt all its 
ruſticity and plainneſs, the innocent modeſty of 
the cottager's daughter, is very ſuperior to, as 
well as very different from, the diſſolute ap- 
pearance of thoſe who have loſt that principal 
ornament of female life. Add to this idea, the 
effect of a certain conſciouſneſs, (that abiding 
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companion of gullt) whoſe preſence diſcriminates 


A harlot from a woman of virtue, or a thief from 
2 man of probity; and which, though not com- 
petent evidence for the verdict of a jury, yet fre- 
quently is fufficient for general er ae to . 
cover and condemn them. | 


The foregoing part of our ſubje& has pre- 
ſented thoſe circumſtances which are com- 
mon to mankind; in every country, in every 
clime, are theſe diverſities to be ſound; but 
a very conſiderable ſouree of character is that 
peculiarity of features which is diſtributed 
to various nations, and which ' diſtinguiſhes 
them from each other; on which we proceed 
to obſerve, -, that the DixyreReNT - NaTtons 


| who inhabit the globe have each a ſomething 


in their appearance peculiar to themſelves, 
ariſing either from climate, or cuſtom, from 
religious rites, or civil manners, independant 
of that caſt of features proper to each indivi- 
dual, and of whatever rank he may ſuſtain in 

It is true, that among Europeans, and na- 
tions who have conſiderable intercourſe with 
each other, this variety is not ſo ſtriking as 
in people who never mingle with their neigh- 
bours; becauſe the former become in time 
not a little aſſimilated to thoſe with whom 
they have moſt communication; and natives 
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of either country, who unite and mix with the 
other, diffuſe their diſtinguiſhing | peculiarities 
wherever they form connections. So likewiſe 
perſons of rank and fortune ſeldom ' preſent 
the marks of their nation equally ftrong with 
the lower claſſes of people; becauſe by ac- 
quaintance With . foreigners at home, or reſi- 
dence among them abroad, they acquire much 
of their manners and deportment, while the 
inferior part of mankind not having the 
ſame opportunities, but continually converſing 
among | ſuch as reſemble themſelves, preſerve 
the original and popular character of their 
country, 

National diſtinctions of features and man- 
ners are ſo obvious, that little need be ſaid 
upon them: it is unneceſſary. to prove that 
an Engliſhman does not reſemble a Chineſe, 
or a Frenchman a Hottentot : but it would 
require a very copious differtation to examine 
into all the varieties that might be named, nor 
is it eaſy to procure authentic portraits of remote 
nations, ſufficiently correct, from which to form 
a judgment. 

For the information of my younger audi- 
tors, I ſhall beg your indulgence, Laptes and 
GENTLEMEN, while I repeat a few of the 
characteriſtic diſtinctions which prevail among 
the various tribes of mankind : the ſubject 

| iS 
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1 probably new to ſome of hs friends, and not 
without its uſe. 

Geographers, and others who. have ſtudied 
this matter, inform us of ſeveral varieties in the 
human ſpecies. (I.) The LayLanpts,' and 
thoſe who inhabit the northern parts of the 
globe, (where nature ſeems to be confined in 


her operations, «© bound by eternal froſt”) 


whether European or American: we are told 
they have broad flat faces, broken and ſunken 
noſes, the iris yellow- brown, inclined to black, 
the eyebrows drawn back toward the temples, 
high cheeks, large mouths, thick lips, and 
black hair; their heads ſo large as to contain 
full one-fifth of the whole figure; the major 
part are about four feet high; tall perſons 
among them about four and a half: the ſexes 
are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed by their appear- 
ance, (II.) The TarTars are a variety 
whoſe faces are large, and wrinkled even 
in youth; their noſes thick and ſhort, their 
cheeks high, the lower parts of their faces 
narrow, their chins long and prominent, their 
eyebrows very thick, and their figures of an- 
ſwerable dimenſions. (III.) The CHINESE 
have ſmall eyes, and large eyelids, ſmall noſes, 
and as it were broken; ſeven or eight briſtles 
of a beard on each lip, and ſcarce any on 


the chin: the women uſe every art to make 
their 


(mp 1 
their eyes appear little, and when in addition 
to ſmall eyes, they poſſeſs a broken noſe, long, 
broad, and hanging ears, they ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves perfect beauties. (IV.) The Nzcro 
ſcarce requires deſcription ; his flat noſe and 
thick lips are well known; as are his woolly 
kind of hair, and his jet-black complexion. 
(V.) The features and proportions of the HoT- 
TENTOT are yet different from, though in 
many reſpects conformable to, thoſe of the 
Negro. (VI.) The natives of NokrTRH-Aur- 
RICA form another claſs of men whoſe com- 
plexion varies. from that of others; as (VII.) 
thoſe of SouTa-AMERICA vary from thoſe 
of the North. All theſe people (not to notice 
their ſmaller differences) are totally diſtin& from 
(VIII.) the race of Europeans in theſe tem- 
perate latitudes. | 
It were endleſs to enumerate the variety of 
national features in Europe alone, which yet are 
ſo ſtrongly marked, that any perſon converſant 
with them perceives at once the natives of 
each country by that caſt of countenance pro- 
per to it. I ſhall only further obſerve, that 
however diſperſed among the nations of the 
earth, the Jews. are a people not related or 
allied to any of them, but continue peculiar 
and diſtinct. | 
1 Beſide 
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Beſide national diſtinctions of feature, the 
numerous Disox DRS to which mankind are 
ſubject, are conſiderable ſources of character. 
It is not difficult to diſtinguiſn ſickneſs or 
indiſpoſition from health: diſtempers, whether 
acute or chronical, generally produce correſ- 
pondent effects in the countenance. Some per- 
ſons from their birth are afflicted with diſorders, 
which, by preying on their conſtitutions, in- 
duce melancholy, pain, peeviſhneſs ; their faces 
are pale, wan, livid; their airs dejected and 


deſpondent; while others, by more recent 


misfortunes, become ſubject to ſimilar tokens. 
Some diſeaſes expreſs themſelves evidently ; 
fuch as the jaundice, dropſy, and others, which 
we pals. | 
I wiſh here to remark, that Dzzss, though 
no eſſential part of the perſon, is yet an eſſen- 
tial part of character: the features of a face 
cannot be changed, but their appendages may 
be, and accordingly have been, almoſt ad in- 
finitum. 
Methinks it was a pleaſant as well as cu- 
rious work, compoſed by one Dr. BuLwzr in 
the laſt century, which he called « Anthropo 
Metamorphoſis ; Man transformed, or the Arti- 
ficial Changeling ; wherein he ſhews what a 
ſtrange variety of ſhapes and dreſſes mankind 
_ have 
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have adopted, in the different ages and nations 
of the world, Even during our own time, 
we may remember no ſmall difference in the 
ſame perſon, occaſioned by that variety of fa- 
ſhion which has appeared among us. If we 
extend our thoughts a few generations, we find 
the hair worn almoſt plain, and whiſkers in 
vogue; afterwards, enormous buſhes of black 
hair, ſucceeded by equally enormous ones of 
white; not to mention innumerable revolutions 
in other parts of dreſs, from long to ſhort, and 
from ſhort to long ; each pleading ſome kind of 
elegance or taſte to recommend it, each alter- 
nately juſtly exploded. 

The abſence or ſuperfluity of the * of the 
beard, and that of the head, the different forms 
into which it is curled, twiſted, or plaited, and 
the innumerable ornaments to which mankind 
have recourſe for an addition of (ſuppoſed) ele- 
gance, contribute very much to diverſity of cha- 
racter. 

The ruffs and caps of our forefathers would 
ſo effectually metamorphoſe a modern fine gen- 
tleman, that his moſt intimate acquaintatice 
would not know him: Nor is leſs remarkable 
the effect produced by the redundant full-bot- 
tomed wigs of our great law-officers ; to which, 
x the pendent beard, were added, when Mr. 
No.8. R Serjeant 
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Serjeant became a Judge, he might juſtly defy 
the acuteſt brother of the coif to diſcover him. 


In effect, the features of any man, who has not a 


very ſingular caſt of countenance, may be ſo 
diſguiſed by various forms of drefs, as ſcarcely. 
to appear the fame. The uſes of this principle 
on the ſtage are notorious; and perhaps in real 


life its influence is much more frequent and de- 


ceptive than is generally imagined. 

I ſhall only remark further, that as the inten- 
tion of a portrait is to preſerve to poſterity the 
likeneſs of a perſon, it appears to me, to be the 
effect of a vicious taſte, when any one is painted 
as it were in maſquerade. What has the cha- 
rater of Minerva failing through the air to do 
with a modern Lady? or that of a Gypſy, or 
Turkiſh dreſſes, or any foreign ornament ? Un- 
leſs the real character of a Lady be what ſhe is 
diſpleaſed with, or aſhamed of, why aſſume one 
to which ſhe has no relation, and that too in a, 
picture whoſe merit 1s reſemblance? This diſpo- 
ſition is ſtill leſs pardonable in the other ſex, 
who yet frequently forget how much dreſs con- 
tributes to character. I perfectly coincide with 
the idea, that in order to expreſs ſituation and 
rank in life, ſomething beſide mere likeneſs 
may be admitted, or even may be neceflary ; 
but how the robes of a Roman Conſul contri- 
| | | bute 
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pute to the likeneſs of an Alderman of London, 


or how the omiſſion of a wig ſhould ſignify a 
Poet, I proteſt is utterly beyond my compre- 
henſion. That a gentleman, who has circumna- 
vigated the globe, ſhould introduce ſome of his 
curioſities is highly juſt ; but to whom beſide 
himſelf would a New-Zealand mantle be proper? 
l am not ſpeaking againſt any becoming devia- 
tion from preſent faſhion, (I hate too rigid 
confinement to temporary taſte) but againſt 
thoſe uncharacteriſtic characters which ſome have 
adopted in portraiture. 

As a cloſe to this lecture, we ſhall notice 
more particularly a few of thoſe ſubjects which 
are often introduced in painting, and to which 
the foregoing remarks may in general be appli- 
cable. | 

It has been debated among divines, whether 
it were lawfuPto exhibit a figure of the Dz1Tr : 
as divines they might debate its lawfulneſs; 
among artiſts, the matter had been quickly 
ſettled, by an univerſal acquieſcence in its utter 
impoſſibility. What traits ſhall characterize the 
greateſt, the beſt of beings, the ſource of be- 
ing, the I AM? When colours are diſcovered 
able to' tepreſent that light in which 1s no dark- 
neſs at all; then we may hope to expreſs the 
character of Him who is ſupreme, and infinite 

R 2 | LOVE, 
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LOVE. But from that light, and that love, the 
utmoſt exertions of human art preſerve an in- 
finite diſtance. In my opinion, the church of 


Roms, in permitting ſuch pictures, does equal 
diſhonour to the ſubject, and injury to art. Pzr- 


FECTION muſt ever be beyond the expreſſion of 
human powers. 


But in the perſon of IEsus Cukisr the re- 
ſtraint is taken off, and the human nature of 
Chriſt is equally with others a ſubject for the 
pencil; not that there is the leaſt reaſon to ſup- 
poſe his portrait was ever taken, or that St. 
Lu kx is the author of thoſe attributed to him: 
which are univerſally painted in ſo wretched a 
ſtyle, as to make us artiſts not a little aſhamed 
for our patron ſaint. 

In the character which the greateſt painters 
have choſen to repreſent CnhRIST, there appears 
a very general reſemblance of features ; be- 
cauſe the parts which compoſed his moral cha- 
racer being permanent, his pictureſque cha- 
racer (fo to term it) contains ſuch traits as cor- 
reſpond with it. Meekneſs, benevolence com- 
paſſion, mingled with dignity, (ſometimes with 
fervor, never with anger or pride), forbid the 
marks of irregular paſſions, which, alas ! are too 
univerſal among mankind. To repreſent him at 
any period during his life, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that he was a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with grief; but after his reſurrection, 
as his ſorrows and grief are paſt, his counte- 
nance muſt exhibit the higheſt complacency, 
majeſty, and dignity. 

The AyosTLEs ſhould be drawn in a ſtyle 
ſuitable to their apoſtolic office, and not to their 
previous profeſſions. PETER, as an apoſtle, 
ſhould have more dignity united to his warmth, 
than is due to him as a fiſherman. 

As the ſtations of PETER and Jo x are very 
conſpicuous in Evangelical Hiſtory, they are na- 
turally introduced into moſt compoſitions re- 
preſenting Goſpel events; and artiſts have ge- 
nerally agreed in the character proper to each: 
But to retain (as ſome have done) the youthful 
appearance of Joan, when the ſtory related hap- 
pened in his old age, is abſurd; no excuſe can 
juſtify ſo flagrant a violation of pictureſque 
propriety. 

Jupas IscAR1oT requires very diſtinct feas 
tures from any of the other Apoſtles ; for, though 
it is evident the diſciples rather ſuſpected them- 
ſelves than him (fo fairly did he preſerve appear- 
ances), yet, unleſs the artiſt 1s permitted to em- 
ploy ſome ſigns of his baſeneſs, he cannot poſ- 
fibly diſtinguiſh the traitor and thief. 

We have authority to ſuppoſe ST. PAu L was 
mean and diminutiye in perſon, and troubled 

with 
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with a diſorder very probably nervous, or para- 
lytic. Under theſe embarraſsments, what traits 
ſhall expreſs the dignity of ſentiment, the per- 
ſuaſive energy, the eloquent pathos of that 
inſpired apoſtle ? 

Prxoraneg HisTorY affords innumerable 
inſtances of diverſity of character. The heroic 
ALEXANDER, the effemmate DAR Ius, the 
ſublime PLAro, muſt not reſemble each other, 
independent of likeneſs to their portraits. 
Cxs Ax muſt be diſtinct from NERO, and Tr A- 
JAN from CALIGULA. 

PogTRY preſents an inexhauſtible fund of 
ſubjects for the exertions of deſign ; and as art 
enjoys the greateſt liberty when engaged upon 
them, becauſe creatures of fancy, ſo it is ex- 
pected that a fertile imagination and a ſkillful 
hand ſhould embody, as it were, the ideas of 
the poet, and preſent to the eye the ſimilitudes 
of deities or heroes, of nymphs or ſvlvans, with 
freedom and vigour : but, if imagination ſhould 
run riot, and attempt to expreſs the ſubjects 
treated without ſtrict attention to character, what 
an heterogeneous mixture would it produce 
« Confuſion worſe confounded” would be its proper 
motto. | 

It is no new obſervation, that the genius 
heceſlary to poetry and painting is greatly ſimi- 

lar, 
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lar, of which this article is a ſtriking inſtance: 
for unleſs both poet and painter carefully main- 
tain in their works a regular and obvious dif- 
crimination of character, the beauty and excel- 
lence of their performances yaniſh, This has 
been attended to by our ſublime poet Miu ron 
with great accuracy; the characters in his Para- 
diſe Loſt are diftinguiſhed with the utmoſt ſxill 
and ſucceſs. Whoever enters into the ſpirit 
of M rox's portraits, will not only be highly 
entertained, but greatly improved; their variety 
and expreſſion is noble and ſublime. To notice 
the inſtances in which SR AK STIER furniſhes 
ſtrongly marked characters, would prolong this 
lecture beyond its propet limits; eſpecially as the 
EXRESSIOx of that author may perhaps be- 
come the ſubject of our attention at ſome future 
opportunity. 

From theſe remarks, it appears that one mean 
whereby to attain a competent diſcernment: of 
pictureſque character, is a familiar acquaintance; 
with: the works of our beſt authors; whoever 
with attention to this hint reads thoſe Sp RH 
TORS, vhich contain accounts of 81x ROOER DE 
Cavxzlxr, will quickly perceive the diverſity of 
features neceſſary to diſtinguiſh him from W. 
HoxEtycoms, or StR ANDREW FREEPORT, 

What a wide extent has this ſubject! we 
2 have 
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have travelled in one lecture almoſt over the 
univerſe ! I flatter myſelf, LADIES and GER 
TLEMEN, our entertainment has compenſated 
the fatigue of the journey ; well then, being hap- 
pily arrived ſo far, let us ſurvey the courſe we 
have taken. | 

We have traced mankind from the cradle to 
the grave: Infancy, Youth, Maturity, Age. 
How quickly repeated | how ſoon determined 
notwithſtanding their different rank, ſituation, 
and fortune. The various inclinations to which 
we are ſubject, the habits we acquire, the na- 
tional diſtinctions by which we are diverſified, and 
the diſorders incident to our nature, have been 
noticed: and likewiſe ſome characters in parti- 
cular, as inſtances of what this ſubject is ca- 
pable. Let us now, if you pleaſe, conclude, 
by reflecting how fickle, how frail, are many ac- 
cidental advantages, which elate the ſons and 
daughters of Adam ! Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain ;” what is thought almoſt divine 
in one country, is diſregarded in another: 
whereas VIRTUE and wis po (excellencies at- 
tainable by us all) not confined to ſtation or 
climate, are highly beloved and valued where- 
ever they are cultivated. 
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LaDits and GENTLEMEN, 

HE principles of £xyREss10N muſt be 
drawn from the operations of nature, 
and nature alone; no reaſonings 4 priori can 
avail us here, or diſcover wherefore one part 
of the perſon is more affected by certain ſen- 
ſations of the mind than another, or why that 
part is not differently affected from what it is. 
That the various exertions of the body are 
really the effects of mental emotion is indu- 
bitable, though we are ignorant of the manner 
in which that emotion acts, or by what ſecret 
ſprings theſe inert compoſitions of clay are im- 
pelled by the energy of a ſpiritual agent: but that 
they are ſo impelled is admitted. 

However varieus the opinions or apprehen- 
ſions of mankind may be on certain ſubjects, 
yet on others they are perfectly correſpondent 

and ſimilar; a ſenſe of the ſame wants, the 
ſame weakneſſes, the ſame deſires, obtains among 
all men, when thoſe wants, weakneſſes, and de- 
fires are natural. By this ſympathy mankind 
acknowledge their mutual relation; and this 
acknowledgment would be till more explicit 
and frequent, were it not for -a thouſand un- 

No. 8 8 happy 
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1 happy cauſes which promote diviſion” and en- 
. mity between creatures of the ſame ſpecies; 
5 different cuſtoms, intereſts, manners, languages, 
q all contribute to this confuſion ;, yet in ſpite, of 
every obſtacle, the neceſſities of a fellow-crea- 
ture are at leaſt underſtood, if not felt and re- 
lieved by us. For ſhould a ſtranger from 
| ſome remote part of the globe requeſt a ſer- 
4 vice, or intreat a favour, though ignorant of 
| 


— — 2 — A 
—— = >> I 
— — — 
. * 


his language, we ſhould yet diſcover his mean- 
ing and his wants, if they were natural; be- 
cauſe we are well acquainted with the manner 
in which we ourſelves ſhould intreat, if our 
ſituation required intreaty: as ſhould thoſe 
whom we belought refuſe our requeſt, we ſhould 

perfectly comprehend their denial without a 

| word; their actions or ee would relate it 

bl ſufficiently. 

f This lyſtem, I apprehend, is the foundation 
of expreſſion in general, and is juſtly appli- 
cable to that part of expreſſion which now en- 
gages your conſideration ; for the head being, in 
a ſenſe, the ſource and ſeat of paſſion, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe its effects ſhould be moſt evident, 
forcible, and intelligible in that member. 

Passiox is an emotion of the mind, which 
exerts itſelf to attain what appears deſirable, or 
to avoid what appears offenſive; if diſappointed 
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in the attainment of what is deſired, 'or the pre- 


vention of what is offenſive, the ſenſations of 


the mind are proportionate to its feeling, and 
reſentment of its ſituation. In general, whatever 
affects the mind, produces an action of the 
body; for the mind is well affured, that, would 
it receive what it defires, the hand maſt be em- 
ployed as the organ of reception; would it ad- 
vance towards an object, an exertion of the 
foot is indiſpenſable z or would it eſcape from 
what ſeems dangerous, that is riot to be accom- 
pliſhed by ſtanding till, but by vigorous ala- 
crity. Now as it is certain that bodily motions 
are the reſult of mental paſſions, in examining 
this ſubject, we deſire to know what motions of 
the body are peculiar to any certain paſſion : 
that ſome are pecuhar is evident, ſince other- 
wiſe they might be miſunderſtood, or at leaſt 
interpreted at random, which we have juſt ob- 
ſerved they are not. This rather relates to the 
figure than to the countenance ; we ſhall there- 
fore reſerve a conſideration of it to its proper 
place: but I apprehend a few flight hints on 
the ſubject of the paſſions may not improperly 
be introduced here. 

When the philoſopher STMoRIDES was de- 
fired to give a definition of DE Iv, he requeſt- 


ed a day to conſider of it; at the expiration of 
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that time, being preſſed for his anſwer, he re- 
queſted two days, and then four: „For I 
find,” ſays he, that the more I contemplate, 
the leſs I approach to any ſatisfactory idea or 
conception of the ineffable ſubje&t.” And 
much the ſame ſituation is he in, who would 
enquire, What is the human mind? What are 
its properties, and its laws? How is it united to 
the body? How does it act upon, and is acted 
upon by it ?—Our powers are ſo confined while 
inhabiting theſe bodies, that we are ignorant 
even of ourſelves, and of our moſt intimate 

connection. b 
But thoſe affections of the mind which ac- 
company bodily wants, or ſenſations, are not 
totally concealed from us; for, by the reci- 
procal action of body on mind, and mind on 
body, they become ſubje& to our notice and 
inſpection. Pain, for inſtance, is an idea tranſ- 
mitted to the mind by the body (which, ſeparate 
from the mind, is inſenſible); now that the 
mind is affected by pain appears from thoſe 
tokens of its feelings which it communicates to 
the body, and eſpecially to certain parts by which 
it is accuſtomed to expreſs that idea; ſo that 
although the immediate ſeat af pain be in the 
foot, or the band, the countenance will exhi- 
bit the tokens af pain equally ſtrong as if itſelf 
ſuffered. 


E 
ſuffered. Again, in any violent paroxyſm of 
the mind, or in any of its gloomy and deſpond- 
ent ſufferings, the traces of thoſe affections are 
tranſmitted to the groſſer part of our compoſi- 
tion, and that which itſelf is incapable of thought 
or of meditation, yet informs us what is the 
employment of the mind ; and by conſtantly re- 
ceiving theſe impreſſions, it retains them fo 
ſtrongly, that we readily diſcern in ſome perſons 
what habit of ſtudy and reflection they indulge, 


and whether the ſubjects of their inveſtigation 
are ſerious or ludicrous. 


PASSIONS, With regard to expreſſion, may be 
divided into s IDL E and COMPOUND ; by ſim- 
ple, I mean thoſe which have ſome ſingle direct 
object, and which, therefore, generally ariſe from, 
and centre in, one's ſelf, I might call theſe na- 
tural paſſions: ſuch, undoubtedly, is Lov be- 
tween the ſexes, the effect of inevitable and pro- 
vidential ſituation; a paſſion which was exerciſed 
before man had any ſenſe of fear, of ſorrow, of 
anger, or of compaſſion. Deſire accompanies 
Love; and Joy, as expreſſing ſatisfaction in the 
object poſſeſſed. By compound paſſions, I under- 
ſtand thoſe which have more than one object in 
apprehenſion, or which are compoſed of ſeveral 
ſenſations, Take an inſtance in FEAR, and its 

relatives. 
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relatives. Were you to ſee a prodigious ſtone 
falling from the top-of ſome lofty precipice on a 
perſon, you would feel a mixture of paſſions 
working within yon: ſuch as, an alarm for his 
danger, a with to fave him, a hope he may 
eſcape ; if he really does eſcape, your anxiety is 
changed into gratulation, and ſympathetic joy: 
x he is cruſhed, you pity his fate, you compaſ- 
fionate his misfortune, Now here is no one ſim- 
ple paſſion exerciſed ; the mind is variouſly agi- 
tated by objects, in which an individual himſelf 
may have no perſonal ſhare, Should the ſubject 
of this event, whether of the eſcape, or the 
diſaſter, be ſome near and beloved friend; it in- 
ereaſes the vivacity and ſtrength of our ſenſations; 
and our poſſeſſion, or our loſs, impreſſes us ac- 
cording to the eftcem wherein we held the 
party. The neareſt approach to a ſumple paſ- 
on, would be a ſenſe of thankfulnefs, that 
Again, ſear may be united with anger, as re- 
ſenting an injury; or with hatred, or with jea- 
louly, and ſuſpicion: or any of theſe paſſions 
may be mingled with each other. Theſe com- 
poſitions of expreſfion afford great ſcope to the 
abilities of an intelligent artift, 

Among the ſimple paſſions we uſually reckon 


LOVE, DESIRE, JOY; and their contraries, HATRED, 


AV ER- 
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AvERSTON, GRIEF, Prior to all is ADMTRA- 


TION, whoſe language is a kind of what is it? For 


naturally inquire the properties of an object, 
before we deſire or love; fince it may be unfit 
for deſire or love: or before we hate; and diſ- 
like; ſince it may on examination prove: to be 
the very thing we wiſh for. 5 
Compound paſſions are, E AR, Horx, COU> 
RAGE, DESPATR, &c; We are told by M. IR 
Brun, that, that part of the face where the 
paſſions ſhew themſelves moſt diſtinctly is the 
eye-brow, though many have ſuppoſed it to be 
the eye. It is true, ſays he, the eye-balf, by 
its fire and motion, ſhews clearly the agitation 
of the mind, but it does not expreſs the nature 
of that agitation, The mouth and the noſe 
have a great ſhare in expreſſion; but, in general, 
theſe parts only follow the motions of the heart. 
It has been ſaid; that in the mind reſide two 
appetites, one mild, the other ferocious, from 
whence proceed all the paſſions; ſo in the eye- 
brow their are two motions which expreſs their 
ſenſations. Theſe two motions coincide” perfectly 
with thoſe two appetites ; and it is remarkable, 
chat in proportion as the paffions vary their na- 
ture, the movement of the bro varies its form. 
To expreſs a ſimple paſſion, the movement 
is ſimple (A. B. vide PxIxcrUESs); in a com- 
3 pound 
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pound paſſion, the movement is compound; if 
the paſſion is gentle, the movement is eaſy (C); 
if violent, ſo is the movement (D). 


But it muſt be remembered, that there are 


950 kinds of elevation of the eye-brow; one, 


when it riſes in the middle, expreſſing agree- 
able ſenſations (E); when the brow thus 
riſes (F), the corners of the mouth are ele- 


vated (G); whereas, in expreſſions of ſorrow, 


the mouth is elevated in the middle (H); 
but when the eye-brow finks in the middle 
(1), _ denoting bodily pain, then the mouth 
finks at its corners (K). 

In laughter, all the parts follow each other ; ; 
fs the brows deſcend toward the centre of 
the forehead, and make the noſe, mouth, and 
eyes follow the ſome motion (L). 

In weeping (M), the movements are com- 
pound and contrary; for the eye-brows lower 
themſelves toward the eyes and noſe, toward 
which the mouth riſes (N). 

When the heart is dejected, ſo are all parts 
of the face (O); but when the heart is en- 
flamed and hardened by ſome paſſion (P), 
the parts of the face follow a ſimilar move- 
ment, particularly the mouth; which proves 
that this part exhibits more eſpecially the ſen- 
ſations of the heart. For we muſt obſerve, 


chat 
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that when the heart ſuffers, the corners of the 
mouth ſink; when it 1s ſatisfied, they riſe, (Q); 
when the heart has averſion to any object, the 
mouth expreſſes that averſion by riſing in the 
middle, and pouting. 

Thus we ſee that all parts of the face contri- 
bute to expreſſion, according to the nature and 
force of the ſentiment which impels them. Let 
us now conſider diſtinctly the expreſſion of each 
paſſion, that we may attain a clearer conception 
of its movement. 

ADMIRATION is the firſt and moſt temperate 
of all the paſſions; it is a ſurpriſe which ſtrongly 
affects the mind with ſtriking and extraordinary 
objects; and which ſometimes is ſo powerful, 
and fo entirely engrofles the mind, that the body 
becomes motionleſs as a ſtatue. The face re- 
ceives very little alteration, the eye-brow is 
ſomewhat elevated, the eye a little more open 
than uſual, its attention fixed on the object 
which excites the paſſion, the mouth half open, 
the other features without change. 

Exceſs of Admiration produces As roRNISH- 
MENT, which may take place before we know 
whether the object is defirable or not; inſo- 
much, that it ſhould ſeem, that admiration 
produces Eſteem, or Contempt, according to 
the magnitude and importance, or diminutive- 
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1 
neſs and infignificance of objects. The features 
of the countenance follow the forms which Ad- 
miration had marked for them, and differ from 
that paſſion by exceeding it. We ſhall trace 
Admiration into its relative branches. 

If what has excited our attention appears to 
be good, to ſhew our regard and Es TEE M for 
it, we advance our heads toward it, deſiring 
cloſer inſpection of it. Our eye-brows project, 
and approach toward each other, our eyes are 
very open, the eye-balls raiſed, the noftrils 
gently drawn backward, the mouth a little 
opened, its corners retire and decline. 

From Eſteemariſes VENER ATION, which ex- 
preſſes itſelf by many of the ſame marks; the eye- 
brows are gently bent as before, the eye atten- 
tively fixed on its object, and yet more elevated 
toward the brow, becauſe the head, through mo- 
deſty, is inclined downward ; the mouth rather 
more opened, and its corners ſomewhat more 
depreſſed than in Eſteem, thereby denoting ſe- 
rious reſpect for its object; but if it be not an 
object of fight, then the eyes and mouth will 
nearly cloſe. 

If to Veneration ſucceeds RAPTURE, or if 
Rapture ariſes immediately from Admiration, 
the head, inſtead of declining, will be elevated, 
and the eyes turned toward the object; if Rap» 

ture 
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ture be devotional, this elevation of the head 
will be moderated by the reverence of the mouth, 
ſhewn by a depreſſion of 1ts corners, 

Hitherto we have ſuppoſed that the object 

of our attention was 1n 1ts nature and proper- 
ties good, eſtimable, venerable: let us change 
the idea, and ſuppoſe, on the contrary, that it 
was worthleſs, or trifling, then, to our original 
Surpriſe ſucceeds ConTEMPT, and Scokx, which 
expreſs themſelves by a wrinkled brow, drawn 
backward neareſt the noſe, at the other extre- 
mity highly elevated; the eye very open, the 
noſtrils drawn up, the mouth ſhort, its corners 
ſomewhat ſunk; and ſometimes a pouting of 
the under-lip. To Contempt ſucceeds Dis- 
DAIN, whoſe motions are very ſimilar. 
But that which cauſed our Admiration, may 
be neither good, that we ſhould eſteem 1t ; nor 
trivial, that we ſhould ſcorn it: it may be threat- 
ening and dangerous; then to our examination 
of it ſucceeds ALARM, and AFFRIGHT; which, 
when violent, elevate the eye-brows, preſſes 
them on each other, and ſwells the muſcles 
which contribute - to theſe motions; the eyes 
wide open roll in their ſockets; the noſtrils are 
drawn up, the mouth is expanded, the hair of 
the head becomes erect, and the whole counte- 
nance ſtrained, 
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_ Horror is expreſſed by much the fame ſitu- 
ation of the eye-brows, and of the noſtrils: 
(the iris appearing at the bottom of the eye- 
ball) but the mouth not opened ſo wade, and 
ſtrongly draws downward at the corners. 

Thus have we traced one ſimple ſentiment 
to 1ts various extremes—of good, to Venera- 
tion ;—of inſignificance, to Diſdain;—of evil, 
to Horror. 

I wiſh to relieve your attention, Lapies and 
GENTLEMEN, by preſenting you with a paſſion 
which nearly concerns us all; whoſe aſpect is 
deſirable, pleaſant, enchanting; a paſſion from 
which ariſe moſt of the delights of life, moſt of 
the enjoyments of our nature; implanted in our 
firſt parents in their bliſsful ſtate by their CRE A- 
TOR; and which, even in theſe degenerate days, 
produces, when well regulated, the moſt bene- 
facial effects; it poliſhes the mind, ſoftens the 
manners, enhvens the converſation, cultivates 


the taſte, humanizes human nature, and is the 


hond and centre of ſociety : yet, on the the other 
hand, when wild and licentious, it imbitters the 
delights of life, and the enjoyments of nature; 
poiſons the mind, the manners, the converſa- 
tion, the taſte, and burſts the ties of ſocial in- 
tercourſe: not by its nature, but by its abuſe; 
not by its inclination, but by its depravity; not 


az 


1 
as it is incident to the human mind, but be- 
cauſe that mind has not ſufficient virtue to mo- 


derate, to reſtrain, to regulate, what ſhould 
produce its higheſt ſatisfaction and happineſs. 
« Hail wedded Love! myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe; 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets : 
HereLove his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns here and revels: not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots; wanton maſque, or midnight ball, 
Or ſcrenade, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
To his proud fair, beſt *quited with diſdain,” 


The motions raifed in the countenance by 
Love are very gentle and ſimple; the head 
inclines to the perſon beloved, the forehead is 
ſmooth, the eyg brows are a little elevated, the 
eyes gently opened, and looking toward the 
object of affection; the white of the eye very 
lively and ſparkling, the mouth ſmiling, partly 
open; the tints of the complexion heightened 
and vivid. 

DEs1RE preſſes thee eye-brows together, pro- 
jects them over the eyes, which are more open 
than uſual, and full of fire; the noſtrils are 
contracted, the mouth is ſomewhat opened, its 
corners drawn back, and the color of the face 
animated, ſhewing much emotion of the mind. 

Deſire 
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Deſire agitates the heart more than any other 
paſſion, quickens every ſenſe, and renders every 
part of the body alert. 

Hoes is excited by a proſpect of attaining 
the good we deſire, and is a medium between 
fear and certainty: in conſequence, its motions 
are ſo ambiguous, that, when the countenance 
marks expectation, it is ſtill moderated by doubt; 
and the ſame is the ſtate of the whole figure. 

If the expectations of Hope are fulfilled, Jo v 
ſucceeds, which ſmoothens the forehead, bright- 
ens the eyes, imparts a ſmile to the mouth, 


and invigorates the color of the face, eſpecially 


of the cheeks and lips. 


Deſire naturally accompanies Love, and Hope 
follows Deſire : but frequently FE a takes place 
of Hope. The motions of Fear in the counte- 
nance are as follow: the eye-brow riſes, the 
eye ſparkles, and trembles in its motion; the 
mouth is opened, drawn back, eſpecially the 
under lip; the face high colored, but livid ; the 
lips Itkewife livid and dry. 

« Hope deferred maketh the heart ſick;“ 
then, inſtead of Joy, behold GRIE; this paſ- 
fion elevates the eye-brows more toward the 
middle of the forchead, than on the fide of the 
cheek ; the eye-hds ſwell, the noſtrils are low- 
ered, the mouth is half open, its corners turned 

| | downward, 
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downward, the lips pale and colorleſs, and the 
head declined. 

JzaLovsy wrinkles the forehead, ſinks the 
eye-brows, and Hides the eyes beneath them; 
yet turns them aſkance at the object of ſuſpi- 
cion, and while the head ſeems to look one 
way, the eyes, which are full of fire, contradict 
its motion; the noſtrils are pale, open, more 
marked than ordinary, drawn back; the mouth 
may be ſhut, its corners drawn back; one part 
of the face may appear yellowiſh, another in- 
flamed; the lips pale. HAT RED ſucceeds to 
Jealouſy, and greatly reſembles its external 
motions, 

All theſe paſſions may ariſe from the ſame 
root; and thus, from what is maſt excellent, 
may ſpring what is moſt noxious. 


We will trace the effects of a ferocious paſ- 


ſion, (ANGER, for inſtance) and then diſmiſs 
this branch of our ſubject. 

ANGER 1s a turbulent agitation excited by 
vexation and courage, by which the mind re- 
tires within itſelf to withdraw from 1njury re- 
ceived, and at the fame time riſes againſt the 
cauſe of that injury with purpoles of revenge: 
when Anger ſeizes the mind of him who is ſub- 
ject to this paſſion, it ſhews itſelf in the coun- 
tenance by deeply wrinkling the forehead; the 
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eye-brows are now depreſſed, now elevated; 
the eyes inflamed, ſtaring, rolling, ſparkling ; 
the noſtrils opened, enlarged, ſwelled ; the lips 
preſſing againſt each other, the under lip drawn 
up equal to the upper, and the corners of the 
mouth ſomewhat open, forming a cruel and 
contemptuous ſmile: the teeth ſeem to gnaſh ; 
the face appears pale in ſome parts, red and 
ſwelled in others; the veins of the forehead, 
the temples, the neck, raiſed and turgid : the 
hair elevated ; and, inſtead of breathing, Anger 
ſeems merely to puff, and ſwell. 

RAE ſucceeds to Anger, when its revenge 
cannot be gratified; its motions are extremely 
violent: the face is almoſt black, covered with 
a cold ſweat; the hair ſtanding erect, the eyes 
roving, and moving contrary ways, the ball 
ſometimes drawn to one end of the eye-lid, 
fometimes to the other; all the parts of the face 
ſtrongly marked and ſwelled. 

After Rage we place DESY AIR; which may 
be repreſented by a man who gnaſhes his teeth, 
foams, and bites his lips; his forehead wrinkled 
in gaſhes from top to bottom; his eye-brows 
depreſſed over his eyes, cloſed (or nearly) next 
the noſe; the eye full of fire and blood; the 
ball rolling, hid under the brows; the eye-lids 
ſwelled, and livid; the noftrils enlarged, opened, 
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drawn up, and greatly ſwelled; the whole of 
the countenance livid, ſtrongly marked, and 
deformed as the preceding paſſion. 

Such are the conſequences of anger! who 
that conſidered them but would wiſh to be de- 
hvered from this ſavage tyrant! to whom if any 
perſon 1s naturally a ſubject, yet reſtrains, mo- 
derates, vanquiſhes, and governs his paſſion; I 
would congratulate him in the words of Wiſ- 
dom, © Greater is he who ruleth his ſpitit, 
than he who taketh a city: diveſt ALEXANDER 
of the title GREAT, and beſtow it on him who 
thus conquers himſelf. 

We have already remarked, that many paſ- 
ſions may be ſo combined and mingled with 
each other, as to require an expreſſion com- 
pounded of both; and ſometimes even con- 
trary ſenſations have been repreſented by artiſts 
with great ſucceſs. RuBEXS, in his birth of 
Lovrs XIII. which forms one ſubject of his 
Hiſtory of Mary of Medicis, in the Luxembourgh 
Gallery, has taken that opportunity to expreſs 
the ſenſe of pain remaining from chuld-birth, 
and the joy with which the fond mother be- 
holds her infant offspring. But it is very ſeldom 
. fach contradictory motions can be gracefully 
introduced: theſe combinations rather belong 


to paſſions whoſe natures are more nearly allied. 
U Iwih 
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I wiſh likewiſe to notice that as there is ex- 
preſſion in character, there is alſo character in 
expreſſion: for the marks of every paſſion are 
not equally ſtrong in every perſon, but appear 
moſt conſpicuous, when exhibited by a caſt of 
countenance which agrees with that particular 
emotion: for the features of a perſon who is 
uſually tranquil and calm, will not ſuddenly 
expreſs Rage, or Fury: nor the deeply marked 
viſage of an iraſcible, and churliſh diſpoſition, 
put on (at leaſt to any advantage) the gentle 
appearance of Benevolence, Love, or Eſteem. - 
It 1s not my intention to repeat what I have 
already offered on the article cHARACTER,; | 
fhall only obſerve, that many ideas connected 
with that article, may be accommodated to our 
preſent ſubject. Children have expreſſions pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and not having learned the 
art of concealing them, (which is no ſmall part of 
education in the opinion of ſome perſons) they 
exhibit them very ſtrongly. Education ren- 
ders very different in different perſons the man- 
ner of expreſſing the ſame paſſion, unleſs where 
paſſion is too powerful for every reſtraint; there 
indeed all fee! the fame ſenſation, and Nature 
rules in ſpite of art: but, in familiar occurren- 
ces, the joy of a gentleman is ſufficiently diſ- 
tinct from the haw! haw! of a clown; or the 
grief 
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grief of a liberal mind, from the exclamatory 
interjections of the vulgar. 

There are ſome diſpoſitions of mind which 
cannot be expreſſed without aſſiſtance, becauſe 
they do not agitate the countenance ſo ſtrongly 
as to be diſtinguiſhed from others. AvARIOE, 
though a violent inclination, yet requires that 
its object ſhould inform us of its exertion; for 
ſhould a head exhibit Deſire, or Fear, it would 
not therefore pals for a miſer; but, introduce the 
God of his idolatry,” and the ſubject inſtantly 
ſpeaks for itſelf. Au BIT ION may agonize the 
perſon who ſhews no mark of it on his coun- 
tenance; and though PRIDE may be diſcerned 
in the ſelf- importance of a figure, it is much 
more forcibly expreſſed by a coronet on the 
crutch, or the genealogical deſcent from WI I- 
LIAM the Cox ay EROR, as Mr. Ho ART H has 
ſhewnus. I muſt acknowledge, I conſider that 
painter as one of the greateſt adepts in the art 
of expreſſion by accompaniment; nor do I 
know more original and fignificant examples 
than are to be found in his works; 


Where more is meant than meets the Err. 


But, there are ſome paſſions abſolutely be- 
yond the power of Art—for Art has its boun- 
daries; it may accompliſh many and great 
things, but it is not therefore omnipotent, 

v2 We 
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We are told by PLIN Y, that“ ARIS TI DES, in 
painting a town taken by ſtorm, repreſented an 
infant creeping to the breaſt of its mother, who, 
though expiring, yet expreſſed apprehenſion 
and fear leſt the child ſhould fuck her blood 
inſtead of milk :” this inſtance of expreſſion (for 
as ſuch as we are conſidering it) may vie with 
the greateſt; but TI ANT HES, ſays the ſame 
author, in his picture of the Sacrifice of Ip HI“ 
GENIA, having exhauſted every image of grief 
in the figures of the ſpectators, and above all 
in her uncle, threw a veil over the face of her 
father, whoſe ſorrow he was unable to exprels ;” 
yet by this ſtroke of ingenuity he in fact ex- 
preſſed the anguiſh he deſigned; for the feel- 
ings of this figure being wholly left to our ima- 
gination, previouſly engaged by the diſtreſſes of 
the others, we riſe from thoſe expreſſions to a 
mental conception of agony inſupportable. 

I humbly conceive that our preſent ſubject 
(EXPRESSION) may be viewed yet differently, 
and that the agitations of the mind, and by 
conſequence of the perſon, might admit of fume 
ſuch ſcale or degrees as the following: this 
world certainly is not the place where we ex- 
pect to meet with perfect happineſs, yet, might 

we gueſs at it, perhaps we ſhould find it com- 
poſed pretty much of negaũives; not unpelled 
By 


1 

by violent jrritation, or by angry paſſion; not 
ſtimulated by ardent deſire, or perplexed by tre- 
mulous fear; not anxious or careful; not ſuper- 
cilious or abject. What would be its expreſſion? 
How would the countenance ſhew it? As ſome 
paſſions exceed the powers of art by exhibiting 
too great ſenſation, this eludes them by exhi- 
biting too little; the ſeat of felicity is the mind; 
the countenance can only relate the matter, by 
its freedom from the wrinkled brow, the rolling 
eye, the extended mouth; and by exhibiting 
the benevolent aſpect, and the placid ſmile. 

But as no man is void of either hope or fear, 
we might place a moderate degree of the for- 
mer next to perfect tranquillity; let hope be 
advanced to expectation, that expectation heigh- 
tened by the preſence of the object defired ; let 
deſire be perfected in poſſeſſion; poſſeſſion iſſue 
in joy; joy become rapture; and we have, 
might I ſo ſay, the ſcale complete in its upper 
diviſions: on the other hand, diſturb tranquil- 
lity by apprehenſion; augment this ſenſation 
to affright, to terror; unite with them anger, 
hatred, malice; diſappaint theſe paſſions; in- 
duce agony, rage, deſpair; and the ſcale 1s too 
ſadly perfect in its lower department. Should 
any of my auditors with to trace the deſcrip- 
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tion of the paſſions in this order, it may have 
conſiderable uſe. 0 

If a moraliſt was deſcanting on this ſubject, 
he might remark, that happineſs is only to be 
found in the medium ſtate; that there are many 
more paſſions to be placed on the lower divi- 
ſion of the ſcale than on the upper; that our 
nature is more expoſed to them; and that the 
ſuperior paſſions ſhould be encouraged, che- 
riſhed, and promoted, to balance the operations 
of the inferior. He might remark, that, to in- 
dulge any paſſion, will in time produce ſo 
ſtrongly the marks of that paſſion in the coun- 
tenance, as to disfigure the moſt lovely fea- 
tures; he might therefore requeſt his hearers to 
avoid whatever may injure their perſonal beauty, 
by diſturbing their mental ferenity; and 
might point out the vanity of what is often 
(falſely) eſteemed beauty, unleſs accompanied 
by good ſenſe, good manners, and good nature; 
by a modeſt carriage, a cultivated underſtand. 
ing, and a virtuous mind, 
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LECTURE VII. 


LAbizs and GENTLEMEN, | 
HEN we look around among the al- 

moſt innumerable inhabitants of this 
lower Creation, we are ſurprized, and de- 
lighted, with the variety of powers beſtowed on 
each, and with the happy ſkill by which thoſe 
powers are adapted to their various ſituations, 
and circumſtances. Our great Author has gi- 
yen to ſome creatures, life, breath, motion, 
agility; to others he has imparted what ſeemg 


to us bare exiſtence only. Some remain penn, 


dent to their native rocks, or, buried in Prog. 
found obſcurity, abide in their ſubmarine re- 
ceſſes: Others. 


Sailing with ſupreme dominion, 
Through the azure deep of air—— 


ſoar beyond our aching fight. Some bound 
over the hills, and dart along the plains; 
others crawl their inch a-day, and in piteous 
cries bewail the neceſſity which impels them 
to ſuch rapid motion. Equally various are the 
talents of creatures; ſhall I call mental talents, 
thoſe by which ſome animals conſtruct their 
dwellings, provide their food, xegulate their 

4 | | ſocial 
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ſocial connexions, command, or obey the cotfl- 
mands of others, with ſuch regularity, diligence, 
and fidelity, as ſhould put many of the ſons of 
men to the bluſh? © Go to the Ant, thou 
fluggard, conſider her ways, and be wiſe:” go 
to the Bee, and learn induſtry; to the Beaver, 
and obſerve his dam; or let the feathered fowt- 
inſtru thee, whoſe dwellings are models of 
ingenuity, whoſe parental affections are exam- 
ples for imitation; „ the Eagle exciting her 
neſtlings, broodeth over her young, expandeth 


her wings, taketh them, and ſupporteth them 
on her pinions,” training them up to. celerity 
and courage. 

What then is Man? whoſe ſuperior faculties 


Tubdue to his conſtant ſervice not a few of his 
fellow creatures, and occaſionally manifeſt his 
dominion over every ſpecies of animals. By 
his ſtrength does he vanquiſh the ſtrong? by 
his ſpeed ſurpaſs the ſwift? Not in ſuch com- 
petition appears our pre- eminence, but in the 
exertion of thoſe mental endowments whereby 
we inveſtigate the Laws of nature, and the ap- 
pointments of providential wiſdom: Set a Nx w- 
rox as an inſtance of what Humanity is ca- 

pable. 
And is no trace of theſe faculties apparent 
in his figure? have his mental abilities no 
harbingex 
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harbinger in his perſon? I confeſs myſelf in- 
clined to aſſert, that evident tokens of man's 
ſuperior rank in the creation are not only diſ- 
cernible, but conſpicuous in his appearance, 
As this has been ſtrongly denied of late, and as 
the inquiry is not altogether foreign from our 
ſubje&, I ſhall introduce a few obſervations, to 
which I entreat your candor, 

Notwithſtanding the reſemblance of the fea- 
tures of ſome animals to thoſe of mankind, there 
are yet the following permanent diſtinctions: (I.) 
The human Evxs are placed on a line which di- 
rectly croſſes the auditory nerve, while thoſe of 
brutes are conſiderably lower in their faces, and 
more or leſs inclined toward the noſe. Even 
the eyes of the ORran-oTan (that neareſt 
approach in form to mankind) are ſo far. below 
his ears, that the horizontal line of the eyes, 
which in a human face paſſes through the 7 
(or nearly) of the ears, paſſes through his ears 
at bottom, if it may not be ſaid totally to avoid 
them. (II.) Man has power to elevate the BALL 
or HIS EYE (i. e. of looking upward) without 
turning up his noſe ; of which motion animals 
are incapable : their eye-balls may turn down- 
ward, ſo much as to ſhew part of the white 
above the iris, but cannot be raiſed ſo as to diſco- 
ver any of the white beneath. (III.) The zvz- 

No. 10. Epi. V. X BROWS 
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BROWS of animals never meet, and always de- 
preſs their extremities ; while thoſe of man 
approach each other, and elevate themſelves 
next the noſe. (IV.) The nosTRILs of animals 
hardly deſerye the name of a noſe, being little 
more than ſlits whereby they breathe and ſmell ; 
and not prominent like the noſe in a human 

countenance. | 
SPEECH is not indeed an external ſign, yet 
may greatly contribute to a deciſion in our favor ; 
eſpecially ſince diſſection has proved, that in 
thoſe parts of the throat which ſhould aſſiſt in 
the formation of ſounds, animals whoſe forms 
approach the human (i. e. anthropamorpheus) 
have a certain orifice, or ſlit, which, by divid- 
ing the paſſage of the air, preyents articulation. 
That the natural attitude of man is erect, and 
not prone, may be very ſatisfactorily inferred 
from the following conſiderations. His neck is 
ſhorter than the ſame part in moſt animals, 
but not ſo contracted as that of the monkey; 
therefore, while erect, his head (which may be 
termed his obſervatory) is ſo elevated by ſitua» 
tion, that it is not neceſſary for him to extend 
his neck in order to look around him: beſide 
this advantage, his neck, while erect, is much 
better fitted to ſuſtain in equipoiſe the very 
great weight of his head, (chiefly his. brain) 
which, 
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which, were he prone, would undoubtedly im- 
pede his movements, by giving an injurious pre- 
ponderance to that member. The ſame mode- 
rate proportion of neck would prevent his 
mouth from being capable of gathering his food 
on the ſurface of the earth. 

The breaſt, or cheſt, as it is termed, of man, 
is much larger in proportion to his ſize than 
that of animals. Where the neck unites with 
the trunk of the body, or cheſt, is placed the 
clavicula, or collar-bone, a bone found only in 
man, and in ſuch animals as can ſuſtain them- 
ſelves ere& without inconvenience ; that is to 
fay, in certain ſpecies of the monkey tribe: nor 
has any animal, at the union of the trunk to 
the lower members, what we call Buttocks, 
every appearance of that kind being nothing 
more than, properly ſpeaking, their thighs. 

The very great diſproportion between the 
arms and legs of a man, (his fore-legs and hind- 
legs, ſuppoſing him a quadruped) is an invinci- 
ble argument in favor of his perpendicular poſi- 
tion: fince, were he to ſtraighten his legs when 
prone, his back parts would be much higher 
than his ſhoulders; or ſhould he bend at his 
knee, beſide a very great inconvenience to his 
foot, his whole leg would be not only uſeleſs, but 
burthenſome. 

X 2 The 
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The human foot is extremely. diſſimilar from 
that of any animal whatever, even from that 
of a monkey; the foot of a monkey is rather a 
hand. than a foot, the toes are long, and, placed- 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of a hand, having 
the longeſt in the middle: nor has he any heel 
like the human, or has the ſole of his foot equal 
dimenſions to that of man; whoſe ſole is the 
largeſt of any creature's, and whoſe nails are 
not only {maller, but very different in conſtruc- 

tion from thoſe of animals. 
After all, what benefits are to be ined 
from reducing mankind to the level of brutes? 
Will they be more wiſe? more benevolent ? 
more affectionate? Is the knowledge of ani- 
mals more extenſive ? their comprehenſion more 
enlarged ? their means of happineſs ſuperior ? 
or their enjoyments more exquiſite ? Is it ſaid, 
their health and ſtrength is more vigorous and 
ſtable, were it even granted, that in al corpo- 
real powers we are their inferiors, (which yet 
admits of doubt) what is become, of intellectual 
faculties? Are mental ,endowments beneath 
regard? or liberal accompliſhments, the true 
elegancies and delights of ſociety, eſteemed a 
mere blank? Forbid it heaven !—I confeſs, in 
the manners of ſome men there is a redundant 
proportion of brute, but that they are therefore 
more laudable, is not I believe generally under- 
ſtood ; 
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ſtood; on the contrary, were it poſſible to 
reclaim them by proper repreſentation, it would 
be time well beſtowed by any Mictaphyſicins, 
ancient or modern. 
I will not further digreſs, LADIES AvD Gzn- 
TLEMEN, from the immediate ſubject of this diſ- 
courſe, but proceed according to our plan, 
from conſidering the proportions and properties 
of the head, to thoſe of the figure. 

I deſign in the firſt place, to notice the me- 
thod of meaſuring the figure, which is by a 
ſcale either of heads or of faces. We uſually 
conſider a figure as being in height ſeven heads 
and an half, or ten faces; for a head containing 
four meaſures of the noſe, of which a face con- 
tains but three, it is evident that ten faces, or 
ſeven and a half heads, are exactly equal. 

The navel is the proper centre of the human 
frame, and, when a man holds up his arms above 
his head, is the half between his hands and feet: 
but when his arms hang down, the bottom of 
the trunk becomes the half diſtance (as it ap- 
pears on the plate; which is taken from one 
actually meaſured after nature, by GERARD 
dE LAIRESssE, and which is marked by a ſcale 
of heads). By a ſcale of faces the lines would 
fall as follows, (I.) From the crown of the 
head, to the bottom of the noſe. (II.) To the 


pit 
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pit between the ciavicula, or collar-bones. (III.) 
To the bottom of the breaſt. (IV.) To the 
navel. (V.) To the bottom of the trunk. 
(VI. and VII.) To the upper part of the knee. 
The knee contains half a face; Two faces from 
the bottom of the knee to the ancle, and half a 
face from thence to the ſole of the foot, com- 
plete the whole meaſure of ten faces. 

When a man extends his arms, he is from 
their extremities as broad as he is high; which 
meaſures are thus reckoned; The hand from the 
finger's end to the wriſt, one face; to the elbow, - 
one face and Half; to the joint of the ſhoulder, 
two faces; to the pit between the clavicula, one 
face; making five faces and half: The ſame 
meaſures on the other fide would make eleven 
faces, but in the extenſion of the limbs, the 
bones loſe of their meaſures at the elbow and 
ſhoulder (together) half a face on each fide; 
which reduces the whole to ten faces. 

The lengths of the limbs are uſually taken 
from the bones, whoſe proportions being fixed, 


readily admit of meaſurement; whereas the 
mulſculay parts varying with every motion, 
continually change their dimenſions. © Very 
trifling, therefore, are rules for the breadth 
of parts, except where united by bones: as, 
for inſtance, | acroſs the cheſt; the clavicula are 
| always 
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always the length of one face each, conſequently 
from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, is two faces, or one 
head and an half in breadth: which muſt neceſ- 
farily be the diſtance in the moſt corpulent per- 
ſon, though a conſiderable thickneſs of. fleſh. or 
fat may augment his muſcular appearance: 
while the abſence of croſs-bones in the lower 
region of the trunk, permits an unlimited ac- 
ceſſion of fat. 

As timbers in a building, ſo are goxxs in the 
body; they proportion, they unite, they ſuſtain 
the whole fabric: beſide theſe uſes, bones afford 
for the attachment of the muſcles proper ſpaces, 
from which ariſing, or in which terminat- 
ing, they have certain fixed points, by whoſe 
reſiſtance and ſolidity they are enabled to 
act; But, as beſide ſolidity, flexibility is 
requiſite, the bones are divided according, to 
their offices, and thereby, become capable -of 
being moved by muſcular, exertion, This re- 
Mark is neceſſary, becauſe by muſcular exertion 
the proportion of ſeveral parts is augmented or 
diminiſhed. This appears eſpecially in the 
arm, which, when both its parts (the upper 
and the fore arm) are in the ſame line, differs 
an eighth part of its meaſure from the ſame 
arm when bent at the elbow: (vide fig. AB) 
for the upper bone (the humerus) withdraw- 


L 
ing out of the eavity wherein it is inſerted in 
the lower bone (the cubitus) adds the cireum- 
menſuration of an angle formed by that motion, 
to the length of the arm: and this addition is 
greater or leſs, as the angle made by bending is 
more acute, or obtuſe. _ 

The Muscrzs are ſwelled by exertion ; by 

violent exertion they are greatly ſwelled : 

therefore, leſt they ſhould at any time by an 
unfortunate” ſtrain, burſt, and be ſeparated from 
the bones, they are ſtrongly bound at proper 
places, by a band capable of reſiſting ſuch vio- 
lende. As, for inſtance, above the wriſt, leſt 
the muſcles of the arm ſhould recede from their 
places, is ſituated one of theſe conſtricting bands 
(named ligatures or faſeia), which unites the 
courſe of the muſcles in thoſe” parts. Theſe 
bands prevent any conſiderable increaſe of fleſh 
or fat where they are ſeated ; for which reaſon 
the joints of children are extremely ſmall and 
ſlender, compared to their other parts, the ſoft 
and juicy fleſh being found between the junctures 
(as, between the wriſt and the elbow), but never 
at thoſe places which are' to permit or contribute 
to motion: nor in the fatteſt perſons, is their 
increaſe at the joints * to their in- 
creaſe elſewhere. | 
The Arm being a Wender of very — 
ſervice, has an almoſt infinite variety of mo- 
x tions 
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tions belonging to it; originating either from 
the ſhoulder, or from the elbow. We ſhall | 
ney notice ſotne of the principal. | 
The - fartheſt reach of the arm acroſs the 
Rarknck: brings the elbow 't6'the' centre of the 
ſtomach; ſo that the ſhoulders and elbow of that 
| . form an equilateral triangle. Vide fig. C. 
When the arms are extended behind the 

backs the elbows are removed from each other 
juſt the diſtance between the finger's end and 
the elbow; the two arms N an exact 
ſquare. Vid g. DD). | 
That arm which is fartheſt 1 from its 
natural poſture, will exert the greateſt powers 
to fecover its original ſtation. ' Thus to throw 
4 dart, or tone; the arm is drawn back to 
ſuch a'diſtance from tlie body, as to require a 
rapid-and even violent affiſting-motion in the 
other parts; as, you know, the arrow from a 
bow, is projected with a celerity correſpondent 
to the ſtrength exerted by the bow-ſtring to 
recover its place. This is exemplifled by the 
figures F. and G.; the greateſt violence appears 
in G. Who will ee throw his dart further 
than F. will throw his ſtone, becauſe his exer- 
tion is greater and more vigorous. 

A perſon pointing to an object not very diſ- 
tant; does not extend his arm ſo far from his 
No. 10. Evit, V. , body 
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body as when he points to a remote object ; 
then muſt the arm be; ſtretched out from his 
body; the face of him who points, being al- 
ways directed towards him for whoſe Led 
that action is intended. fo am q 

The W xrisT, becomes ſmaller when. the 1 
is ſhut, and enlarges: as the hand is opened: 
but this motion has a directly contrary effect on 
the arm; the reaſon is, that the muſcles, which 


in opening the hand are ſtretched. gut, and ex- 


tended, are in clenching the hand ſwelled, and 
increaſed in bulk, and thereby ca MET me 
whole arm. 

The joints of the FINGERS ek themeives 
on all -ſides when bent, and, decreaſe when 
ſtraightened, whether more :0r leſs. The ſame 


effect attends the ſame motions; of the Loks. 


The motions. of the Lc are not near ſo nur 
merous as thoſe of the arm: the. chief uſe; of 
this member being either as a ſupport to the 
body, or as the mean of walking, its muſcles 
are much ſtronger than thoſe of the arm, and 
their movements more direct, and prolonged; 
for to turn outwards, . or inwards, the foot, or 
the leg, requires a motion whoſe origin is in 
the upper parts of the thigh., |, The - thigh-bone 
is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in the body; and 
by means of the, patella, or knee- pan, is ſo 

firmly 
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firmly inſerted to the Bone of the leg, that they 
can ſcarce be diſlocated while in a ſtrait direction. 

There have been perſons who have withſtood 
the efforts of ſeveral horſes to drag them, (one 
of which worthies is recorded to his immortal 
renown on a ſign- poſt in Wapping) the manage- 
ment of which feat, is only to regulate the line 
of the force exerted: againſt the bones of the 
thigh and leg, for ſhould that line vary, though 
but little, from its true direction, the bones 
ſtrength changes to weakneſs. 

Should a Wochitk for flying ever be con- 
ſtructed, (who knows how far human invention 
may proceed?) it muſt be worked by the muſ- 
cles of the thigh- and leg: were thoſe of the 
arm ſtrong enough to exert the requiſite force, 
yet would they quickly become weary ; whereas 
thoſe of the legs, we know by experience, can 
ſuſtain great fatigue. 

Of all the members of the body whoſe junc- 
tures are capable of being bent, the Kx REE alone 
is diminiſhed in bending, and augmented 57 
being ſtraightened. 

The enlargement or dimunition of the junc- 
ture of the Foor, is only ſeen on the inſide ; 
and increaſes when its angle is acute (as in 
DEF) and decreaſes as that angle becomes more 
obtuſe (as ABC.) 

* The 
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The ſhoulders, neck, and reins, are more vari- 
able than any other junctures of the body: and 
their motions more numerous and diverſified. 

A principal care in defigning figures, ſhould 
be, to ſet the head well on the ſhouldets, the 
trunk on the haunches, and the UREA an 
ſhoulders on the Net., , 

We remark, in . chat when one ade 
of a member, or of à figure, is diminiſhed, the 
other ſide is corre ſpondently enlarged. | 
| Referring you, as more convenient, to the 
Tables of . meaſures: for the figure; I proceed, 
Lapizs anD. GENTLEMEN, to ſay ſomewhat, 
or MOTION AND rs PRINCESS. 

We will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, a figure ſland- 
ing perfectly ſtill, reſting equally on both his 
feet; i in this attitude, each leg ſuſtains an equal 
weight impending on it from the body, and 
the pit between the clavicula hangs perpendicu · 

larly over the feet; but, ſhould the figure ex- 

tend his arm, that pit quits its ſtation; or if a 
leg be advanced, that pit is moved; and by 
every new attitude, obtains a new ſituation. 
When the figure has extended an arm, his hand 
at the extremity of that arm acts ſo ſtrongly by 
its weight, which (on the principle of the 
lever) is at that diſtance from the centre conſi- 
derable, that, were it not counterpoiſed by ſome 

addition 


„ 
addition on the other ſide the centre, the "FE 
would inevitably fall: to prevent this effect; 
by inclining his ſhoulder on the contrary ſide 
from the hand which is extended, a man throws 
to that part ſufficient, weight to preſerve his bal- 
ance. This inclination of the ſhoulder is chiefly 
ſeen by its effects on the hips: put a pound into 
the hand held out, and the motion of the body 
to obtain an equilibrium is very diſtinct, and 
apparent; put ten or twenty pounds, à violent 
motion enſues; to decreaſe the quantity of the 
body on the loaded fide, and to augment it on 
the other. On the ſame principle, a man ready 
to fall on one fide, never fails to ſtretch out the 
other. | 
If we ſuppoſe a | figure from a ſtate of. reſt in» 
chned to walk, he will attempt it on the ſame 
plan: inſtead of a weight being artificially placed 
in his hand on one fide, he will throw forward 
ſo much weight as he deſigns his pace to be 
briſker or ſlower; and by a conſtant purſuit 
of his centre of gravity, he advances from 
place ta place. In a man walking leiſurely, 
this is hardly perceivable; but in one running 
ſwiftly, his head and ſhoulders advance conſi- 
derably before that foot which ſprings from the 
ground: if he run againſt a ſtrong wind, in order 
to overcome its reſiſtance, he protrudes his 
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upper parts ſo greatly, that were it ſuddenly 


withdrawn, he would inevitably tumble. 


That diſplacing the centre of gravity is the 
cauſe of motion, appears from the inſtances of 
birds, who are often ſeen to ſail in the air with 
out any aſſiſtance from the wind, or any ex- 
ertion of their wings. Now it is evident, that 
if the centre of a bird's weight be more for- 
ward than the centre of his ſupporting wings, 
the progreſs of the bird will be forward, and 
deſcending; with greater or leſs rapidity, as the 
weight of the bird is thrown more or ages for- - 
ward. 

The motions of figures mould en ew 
the exertion of that degree of ſtrength which 
they may rationally be ſuppoſed to employ in 
their reſpective actions; a man lifting a ſtick, 
does not exert an effort equal to another raiſing 
a beam: for a man will never be able to lift a 
burden till he counterpoſes it with a greater 
weight than itſelf. 

A man intending to ſtrike a violent blow, 
averts himſelf from the object of his attack, 
and collecting all his force, diſcharges it with 
a velocity compounded of the motion of his 
arm, and of the weight of the weapon with n 
he ſtrikes. Vide fg. H. | 


A perſon 
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AA perſon about to leap, bends his body to 
acquire a ſpring, then quickly extends the 
junctures of the thigh, knee, and feet; the 
body by this extenſion deſcribes an oblique 
ine inclining forwards, and riſing upwards; 
the motion directed forwards, carrying the 
body in that direction; the motion intended 
upwards, elevating it: Theſe conjoined, de- 
ſcribe a large arch or ſemicircle, in which line 
à man is. obſerved to leap. | 

The utmoſt degree of contortion to which. a 
man in viewing his hind parts is able to attain, 
is to look perpendicularly down upon his 
heels: and this is not performed without great 
difficulty, ſince | beſides a flexure of his neck, 
his legs are likewiſe to be bent, and the ſhoulder 
over. which the head declines to be conſiderably 
lowered. Vide fg. E. 

A man who in retiring would tear any thing 
"out of che earth, raiſes the leg oppoſite to the 
arm wherewith he acts, and bends that knee: 
this he does, to balance himſelf on the leg 
which ſupports his body, for without thus 
bending it he could not act, neither could he 
retire without ſtretching 1 it out. 

But, to quit theſe violent motions, 1 with 
to preſent in this Lecture a few ideas on move- 
ments of a more placid and graceful kind. 

| | I had 


1 

had che honor, on a former to 
induce to your notice; 0B TIS 
The" a few hints on "the! Sr to 
inveſtigate” Ae pk of Gree, H'would _ 
requeſt” you tb recolleR,4hat ''we) cbitfidggs 
beauty ad dependent on fitneſa Varig a 
ſymmetry; if che ſame principles be Tuppbfed 
to actompany motion, w ſhall ht I appres 
hend: be very diſtant from a juſt idea oſ. gras: 
ſinct (as appears to me) that motion ill be moſt 
elegant; ef Re eminentiy poſſeſſrs theſe 
e ben en $4! 

A porter in carrying a load, 24 man ab, ouſly | 
ing! qr, pulling à great weight, ,exerts,.. bis 
firenpth in the, ſhorteſt manner poſſipir: bis 
actions fotm a number of, lines | all ſtright; 
Here. may be the utmoſt degree of fine ſg, by 
in ſtraight lines can be ng variety, , Poſture 
maſters have disfigured their figures Into,*t 
moſt extravagant attitudes, their hands and = 


turned into twiſts, "their batks.)! here 
fronts' and their heads where their heels ff 
be: but not an idea of grace in any df cht 
motions; becauſe ſymmetry was baniſhed, ard 
tneſs forgot. | 4 
We" expect elegant movemetits i wW*&11- 
bred dancer; let us attentively examines his 
priieiples.! We ſelect hat periods of abe 
mündet in _ — _ are reciprocally 
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offered by the dancers: were it requiſite dnly 
to give the hand, a fimple ſtrait motion would 
be quite ſufficieat ; aud without loſs of time 
might the Gentleman, (or rather in this caſe 
the bruiſer,) clevate his fiſt to the height of his 
antagoniſt's ; or, whether his hand when ac- 
cepted, was before, or behind, the line of his 
arm; above, or below his wriſt, would be of 
ſmall copfideration in the opinion of a clown. 
What then imparts- elegance to this motion? 
It's: progreſs ſeems to be as follows: Firſt, 
the palm of the hand, from being turned in- 
war to the perſon, begins to be turned out- 
ward; this motion is felt by the wriſt, which 
communicates it to the arm, and the arm to 
the ſhoulder ; the line of motion being gently 
lengthened from part to part. That it may not 
be ſudden, it is gradual; it is uninterrupted 
and conftant, leſt its deſign ſhould appear de- 
feated ; and from à very ſimple beginning, the 
movement becomes more complex and lively 
as it approaches its termination, and as the arm 
HFlere we have fitneſs, as the motion is adapted 
to the member; variety, as what follows ad- 
vances on what preceded, till a climax termi- 
gates the whale ; and uniformity, or ſymmetry, 
as the motion through all its varieties is but 
ane action. 
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Co να is dikewiſe a principal, ingredient 
in grace. A ſpectator! is entertained by variety 
in the lints of a figure as for examples. if the 
eyes look one way, the hreaſt may be gently 
turned another: I ſay gently, for were this 
motien violent, it _— Wonen, mob, . 


but contorſton. ra ors HET. * 
n As the inlſtance a e eee wel 


nuet; offers this principle very THAO: we ſhall 
3 gur remarks on it. 

n The approach of a dancer at preſeating right 
thine" in a minutt ĩs not directly to mect the 
- partner; but while the figure deſcribes a cireu- 
Jar courſe in advancing, the head turns toward 
the partner at an eaſy angle from the line of 


Progreſs: which contraſt imparts that very 
gentecl and graceſul air which is remarkable 
in this movement. In effect, there ſore, one ſen- 
ment, aptliy expreſſed by variety of motion, 
uniting harmoniouſiy to form an Whole, may be 


conſidered not improperly, as à definition of 
grace on this part of our ſubje ct. 


That length of lines contributes to grace, 


appears from the movements of choſe animals 
vhoſe IRnbs are longeſt. | The noble motions 


of a Horſe ariſe chieffy from this principle be- 
cauſe the ſhare of weight diſtributed to each 
member being a mere trifle, they move with 
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mböfes libefty, Tpititz eaſe; and flexibility, than 
thoſe of a Hog, whoſe uncouth and clumſy 
movements ate occaſioned by the ſhortneſs of 
' his litnbs!“ The fame A d 50 A WF” 
" butid'bver a n ys! | | 101 
In the majeſtic Sah the various turns aid his 
neck are very graceful, becauſe its movetnonts 
ate not fadden but moderate. A Gooſe may 
; vainly attempt imitaon; when; ſhe; ſtoops at 
entering a barn, ſhe may ſhew much diſcretion, 
K Prudence, and ſagacity, but no grace 1 nor 
"'when'# Duck intreats admiſſion to a farm yard, 
is the ineeſſant riſing and falling of her neck, a 
ncuter irmitation of elegant movement, than her 
gurtuliry is of elegant diſcoburſe. 
But we muſt remember, that the ſame graces, 
And movements, are not equall/ becoming to 
figures of every kind: the. facility of graceful 
motion we have been deſcribing, by no means 
>cagtees witk the vulgar manners of: boors, nor 
with chat rigidity, or thoſe infirmities which ac- 
company ages aide % % ts! 10 N 
The purſuit * 1 ire Sookd: naturally 
ſead us do the principles of Cana but 
ns hey are to be the ſubject of our next diſ- 
er ee we Rt "We 
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TE. are e, 1 
Mxx, at the laſt lecture of the preſem 
t wherein we propoſe to inveſtigate ſame. - 
. thoſe principles which impart to the human 
gure Cuaractarand ExXPRE3SION.; The firſt 
of theſe 3 articles, ſo far as it relates to the eoun - 
e we have pretty largely attended to at a 
former opportunity ; as many of thoſe remerks 
are _equally applicable. to the figure, I pr : 
dude it will be moſt agreeable ta my auditers, 
| only to offer ſuch additional. obſervations as 


are moſt e connected wid our prefent-- 
ſub} 


| + 0 ius 
f the proportions of the Foure a” q 
the fame, there would be no occaſion to — 
any; diviſion of character as relating to differ- 
ent Periock of life, fince children, would 3 
be men and women, differing only in ſtature. 
1 remember, when J viſited Paris, I was at — | 
not a little embarraſſed at its deceptive, meta- 
morphoſis of this kind; the boys were ſo diſ- 
hgured by bags to their hair, and ſwords by 
their 


£ ch 
their ſides; the girls in hoops, ſacques, and 
2 an after my utmoſt reſearches, I gave 


atio end LDRENy in chat 
4, N « fam + ana n po 
tive land, that the ſweet ſimplicity of childhood, 
the engaging attractions of youth, were n 
abſentecs nor rarities there. I may <7 
frarkly'apgpeal to your own obſervatiotis, La- 
5 GuxttiMen, for the propriety of f my. 
remarks' on this period of liſe. 4p 
As eL pH has” a conſtant tendency to⸗ 
ward maxurity, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be: farniſhed" with "ſufficient moiſture and pi 
ritsg i recruit their © perperual Conſimption. | 
Childten are dierefbre fatter” and more plump 
in. heir" members, than perſotis of maturer 
years; Whale increaſe having fed as it Vere, 
on their teck of julces, has exhauſted the X 
ſuperfluity of their youthful ſtate. In fact, 
progreſs of human fe is from moiſt to 'dry; | 
from ſuperabundant ſpirit, aQivity, and glee, 
to "Tolidity” and firmneſs, ſucceeded by rigid- 
wry *wtaknef.” Accordingly, children arc 
the length of their members, only half the 
Gdades of maturity, but in the thickneſs of 
their muſcular meaſures they are more than 
prop6ttidnate!” *Inftead of being the diſtance 
of f fiets from the ſhoulder to the elbow, 
£12143 they 


(9s 1 
they are only one; ard che katie deröfs the 
ſhoulders, and in the legs. G (VB9(boef0506dSp 
We have already aid,” RY u man has in 
height ſeven and a half heads, or tem faces; ins 
fants have only five faces, and children have five 
heads: as they advance in ſtature they ap- 
proach” nearer to the proportions of maturity 
As thoſe who grow faſteſt "not only becotnie 
taller chan others, but likewiſe more ſpeedily 
exhauſt their fulneſs of fleſh; ty feem to grow 
ſwitter than they really- do; their thinnefs mak- 
ing their proportions' ſeem longer than they : 
otherwiſe would apper. 

The innocence, the ſimplicity,” che "endear- 
ments of children, have given occaſton to ar- 
riſts to introduce a very numerous famih bf 
characters, which they Terve to expreſs 3" that 
powerful deity, Cup, ſtands at their Read) 
and with his extenſive retinue of loves, Wakes 
a conſpicuous figure. Theſe” ate > ehrrethely 
uſeful. to painters and poets on ſantlty* 8cca- 
for ions, ad ſerve. to indicate or to expliin" Wer 
ideas When mortal men are difcarded. Kn 
ſo far as mere allegoty, or allufidn' to andiett 
mythology "requires them, 1 admit their fer! 
VICES 3 re, by no means approve | or thei” id 
trödückion in ſcripture ſubjects; as if they Were 
cherybim 3 thoſe figures were not an infant 

15 head 
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ch wich wings at its neck (as, uſual in a 
8 s heaven, ) but fieroglyphical compoſi- 
tions of... yarious. animals, united, and cloathed 
with Wings, two covering their faces, two from 
their hips downwards, and with two flying, 8 
J hall bete, though, ſomewhat before itz 
place. remark on the figures of Ave BEIx qs, 
that they ſhould have moſt elegant and grace- 
ful, Proportions, ſuch as appear beſt fitted for 
ſpeed. and celerity. Our idea of them is, that 
they are ſpirits aſſuming a viſible form to render 
the ſervices they are commanded. The wings 
we uſually give them, expreſs their rapidity; 
and. more than human ſpeed, and at the ſame 
time, Aiftinguiſh them: but it ſeems evident by 
every relation of their appearances, that they 
aſſumed completely the human form, and were 
not diſcovered by thoſe to whom they were ſent, 
till the purpoſes of their miſion were accom- 
pliſhed, and themſelves revealed the ſecret. | . 
Tg return to the ſons of men: as ADOLES- 
GENGE, and YouTa ſucceed to childhood, the 
meaſures, of. the figure approach thoſe of ma- 
turity; of theſe (meaſures we have ſpoken, as, 
they are generally applicable, but as every 
perſon. is not exactly alike, perſonal variations 
muſt. be; referred, M to narural cha- 
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Here I intreat the attention of my auditors 
co theit oun obſrvations; far” character be 
eotititudlly” before tis, yt judge” for . 
-vick/Yuieicor  Gertaitity."* Tc Nee betiding Be 
'neWth the Weight of his ea 2 flim rale. 
inks, wht ' form ſcarce" Indicdites) Arength 
«nough"to'ſippott his knot, is' etui but” bf 
ruht br u porter, as u e > a 
in meaſuring a yard of gauge, Wanne 
TRvthatadter'is moſt cotiſpieuous at trutuft 
we Mall here pay attention to chaſe Gr 
branthes4 which we before obſerved might 4 
reſtttedito'the 52x25, the natural MIA 
und ehe acquired waprys of manking, \ 

The diſtinct character of the ende h Ul. 
cdentiy obvious, and (perfectly! ſent 
06- che bias ef their minds; in ine feirikke" ey 
we hſerve, and petmit, an earlier and ng 
lively ſenſe. vf danger, beoauſe' the female form 
is leſß pateulateg for refiſtance and: cefritat: 
whentas . fnilar alarms would be offenſive 
man, whoſe, bolder nature is ſupportelliby bc 
Hor, pets, On, che ſame Pehefplef the 
graces f an clegant woman, are inderfifteti 
with ch Ngue of u than · When mün unufher 
the Loftneſs:and. deliegey which belongs 10 
other er, ket contmadifts the courſe of nu 
S ee Nr ol vidivwll f len 
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a, woman, acts the hero, ar becomes a goad fel- 
lows ſhe has quigted her ſpheres Joſt her auras- 
Cons, and forgotzes her very ſelf. Each ſen ba- 
employroents, and, duties proper to it, nor is 
any thing more ſatisfactory, to a virtuous mind, 
dag to ſee chem diſcharged with readineſs, and 
pleaſures except the conſciouſneſs of being ſo 
engaged, Mena 
„Whatever alſurditien diſpleaſe, us un in a Aife, 
ſhould: be avoided. in repreſentation: as on the 
gontrary, Whatever is eſteemed excellent, or 
honorable, eſpecially if characteriſtically excal- 
lent, or honomble, n be the Wanke 
artiſt's ĩmitation. | 
Female Saures, ſhould n not — be 8 
terized by a general grace, but likewiſe! by the 
delicacy of tha particular parts. The neck of 
lady is very different ſrom that of a man; 
being more lender, the muſcles leſs conſpicuous, 
the cayities| between them leſs ſenſible, and in 
its turns more graceful. . | 
„The 2 bold — 
prominent: the more tendonous parts, / ſuch 
as, the riſt, and back of the hand, ſhew- evi- 
dently, 8 it were, the nature of their compo- 
nent parts, even the veins appear ſwelled and 
large; compare with theſe. the ſame parts in 
thagther ſex, and we find a plumpneſs, a round- 
neſs, almoſt an eveme/s throughout the whole, 
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None of us (Gentlemen) pretend to equal the 
Nender wriſts, the delicate hands, the flexible 
and taper fingers of our fair aſſociates ; we yield 
to them beauty, elegance, grace, happy to think 
theſe: too become our own, when their hearts 
beſtow their hands. | 

To reſume our propoſed order: the fame 
cauſes which inſcribe the mental characters of 
mankind in their faces, contribute to render 
their figures expreſſive of NATURAL DISPOSI- 
TION, ſome are fat, others lean ; ſome heavy, 
others light ; ſome tall, others ſhort; and by 
this diverſity we diſtinguiſh one perſon from 
another. The manner and air of thoſe with 
whom we are intimate, is fo ſtrongly impreſſed 
on our minds, that we can ſcarce miſtake them 
even in a crowd: if there is nothing peculiarly 
ſtriking in their gait, there is yet ſuch a general 
correſpondence of appearance as clearly identi- 
fies them, ES 

E have indeed heard. of brothers extremely 
like each other, and I recolle& an inſtance 
(which is inſerted among the French trials) of 
+. two, perſons ſo preciſely n in features, galt, 
manners, voice, height, and even in the mdles 
on their faces, and other parts, tliat one per- 
ſonated the other; and was by his relations, 
his acquaintance, and even by his waffe and 


children admitted to the rights of the other. 
'They 


$3. 106 


They had been comrades in the army, where 
the perſanated informed tlie perſonator of his 
intimate concerns very circumſtantially, by 
which knowledge the deceiver long maintained 
his credit, He was at laſt ſuſpected on account 
of an eſtate which he wanted to ſell; the ma- 
giſtrates of the place determined in his favour ; 
- his opponents applied to a ſuperior tribunal, 
which decided againſt him ; in conſequenee; he 
boldly appealed to the parliament as the ultima- 
tum : but, while, matters were thus ſituated, the 
real and proper perſon returned from the army, 
having loſt a leg ;—which loſs was the only 
FAR whereby a caſual obſerver could have 
diſtinguiſhed them. The impoſtor ended thus 
life on a gibbet. 

This ſingular fact evinces the propriety of the 
| obſervation, © no rule without exception,“ an 
obſervation which (if any where) might, 1 
ſhould otherwiſe have thought, have met a con- 
tradiction on the ſubject of character. 
wo Af. we ſhould abſtract from Farsrarr's figure, 
. bly ropnd belly and ſwoln appearance; and de- 

ſcribe him as thin and meagre, would it be 
thought natural! ? The effect of that courſe of 

life to which he is ſuppoſed to have been ad- 
Fo dicted, is certainly what we find in him. Not 
indeed as he deſcribes himſelf, “a goodly portly 
man, i faith, and a corpulent ; of a Cheerful 
A a 2 2 look, 
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coe, a pleuſing eye, and a moſt noble car- 
cd lxiage i hut rathet, as a tun of man, d. 
««-3bombard-offack 3” as Fuzi has vit, 
ceethe fut knight wich the great pelly-doublet, 
cen ful of jeſts, and gypes, and knaveries and 
ce nC KS. As a contraſt, obſerve, that 
ces hearded-hermit - ſtaff Juſtice. Syau.owza man 
müde aſter ſupper of a cheefe-paning 39 a 
ed forked radiſh, with a head fantaſtically card 
c opon it; ſo forlorn, that his dimenſions were 
te to any chick- ſigt inviſible, «thevverycgenins) 
tt f famine, you might have truſſed him; and 
« all ſhis apparel, into an wel- ſK in.. t du no 

The fame poetieal authority in operüng the 
metital diſpoſition of Rink B III. ute nin 
thits comment on hs _ be 


1 rudely flamp'd, SY 0K, cx 5 e. 2 
I. Wen Eurtaild of this fair proportion.” PLOT GO 
Theated öf feature by diſſembling nature; 45 10 17 Tt 
Defbm d, unfiniiſh*d; ſent beforemy-tines iti, 11779) 
Iatocthis breathing World, ſearce half, . 0 019 


- d cht ſo-lamely and wafaſhionably, nina: 
{Led dogs bark at me, a as 1 halt dy chem— | 


36912 104 „tf! 
Is there any wonder ſuch 8 
theoſedriof a mind full · fraught with villainy ler 
that the human *«bottled;ſpider '? ſhould poſſeſs 
a venom far worſe than that of the inſect?ꝰ co 
Wut che real character af many perſons 
8 abſtracted from their PROFESSINN Ak! 
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HABITS, is nat eaſy to ſay; as a very attentive 
obſerver may fail in his endeavours to make guſt 
allywance- for the force of cuſtom. That pro- 
fefonal habit is: very powerful and obvious, 
muſt be granted, when we recollect the frequent 
remarks continually made on the ſubject. Ob- 0 
ſerve how converſation runs upon it, “ ſuch a 
<<; perſon looks like a divine; or at leaſt like a 
ce udent: Such another, has a very warlike 
c mien; is quite weather-beaten; very bluff ; 
<<, a right: down ſailor, or ſoldier, &c. 1 
Certain! it is, that a conſtant habit of mov. 
ing any member of the perſon in one direction, 
will, impart. to that member an aptitude: to fall 
into that f direction on every occaſion, whether 
connected with its original cauſe or not. A 
baker who has been uſed to carry a bread-baſket 
on his ſhoulders, always retains in walking ſome- 
what of an air as if loaded; nay, I have been 
ſhewn inſtances; of that perpetual jerk of the 
ſhoulders which eaſes the weight of the baſket, 
remaining long after the perfon had left off that 
buſineſs. Perſons uſed to exert great ſtrength 
ind their arms; can ſcarce handle any thing 
lightly {If a couple of butchers pat each on 
the ſhoulder, tis with nearly as much force a2 
would knock don an. 
eoWhenraumchiderthadjots weight chil 
men oſten have to carry, do ve not readih , 
TT A 4 conſent 
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con ent, that thete ig a propriety- and fitneſs in 
the Tuſcan order of their legs, by which they 
properly become characters as to figure? Wa- 
termen too are of a diſtinct caſt or character, 
= legs are no leſs rerfiarkible for their 
fmallneſs ; for as there 1s naturally the greateſt 
call for nutriment to the parts that are moſt ex- 
exciſed; To of courſe thoſe which lye ſo much 
frretched out, are apt to dwindle, or not grow 
1 to their full ſize ; fo that a broad pair of ſhould- 
ers, and ſpindle ſhanks, oy be GU to __ 

Unguiſh | this claſs of men.” Wo & 
Andi is not cuſtom, or habit, if not the ſource 
of ace, yet one cauſe Nr grace e N 
ter ranks of fle! ? T have indeed eh a country 
wench pe rform ſome ohe action, as genteelly as 
the 12 3 degant lady could have done it, be- 
cauſe | it Was a natural offspring of the mind; 
but r immediately has that grace been'quaſhed by 
a return to vulgarity. Such inſtances; however, 
ſerye to ſhew that want of education in the pre- 
eiſe faſhion of motions, is no invineible impe- 
diment to graceful addreſs, in à perſon of an 
_ingenvous, and liberal dirpofttiom of mind: but, 
when. ſuch a mind is happily inſtructed e by pre- 
2 the effect commitnieates itſelf throughout 
the whole of that — manners. And while 


manners 
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manners make the man, the clown, whoſe 
thoughts are perpetually recurring to his wealth, 
whoſe pride of, purſe, is his imaginary excel- 
lence, ſhall be contemned and neglected, and 
the epithet, © much of a gentleman,” be beſtowed 
on one of half his eſtate. 

The character acquired by habit, i is ſo ſtrong, 
that many perſons uſed to courts have been 
diſcovered through, the diſguiſe of peaſants ; 
as Where is the peaſant whoſe demeanor would 
not diſcovet him when attempting the behaviour 
of a court? 5 

Theſe, or ſimilar ideas, have been attached to 
imaginary beings, and according to the proſeſ- 
ſton of Gods and Goddeſſes, have been the pro- 
pordions aſſigned them. DI Ax A as an huntreſs, 
muſt be light and agile; MIxZXvA may be 
more robuſt; APOLLO would be ſtrangely 
deſcribed by the dimenſions of Nzrrunxz or 
Puro; as NETTuNE or PLUTO would think 
themſelves * vilely fallen away, were their limbs 
as ſlender as thoſe of the God of day, © 

Mr. Hocar Ta, has attempted to ſet this ar- 
-tide in a clear light, and his remarks merit at- 
tention. Having ſet-up the Antinous as: or 

* -pattetn, we will ſuppoſe,” ſays he, ct there 
were: placed on one ſide of it, the unwieldy 


6, TE figure of an Atlas, W of 
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er ſuch thick bones and muſcles, as would beſt 
« fit him for ſupporting a vaſt weight, accord- 
* ing to his character of extreme heavy ſtrength: 
*« and, on the other ſide, imagine the ſlim figure 
cc of a Mercury, every where neatly formed for 
e the utmoſt light agility, with flender bones 
4 and taper muſcles fit for his nimble bound- 
cc ing from the ground. Both theſe figures muſt = 
t be ſuppoſed of equal height, and not exceed- 
ing ſix foot. 

Our extremes thus placed, now imagine 
de the Atlas throwing off by degrees certain 
e portions of bone and muſcle, proper for the 
t attainment of light agility, as if aiming at 
« the Mercury's airy form and quality, whilſt on 
tt the other hand, ſee the Mercury augmenting 
« his taper figure by degrees, and growing to- 
« wards an Atlas in equal time, by receiving to 
* the like places from whence they came, the 
* very quantities that the other had been caſt- 
ing off, when, as they approach each other in 
_ « weight, their forms of courſe may be imagined 
to grow more and more alike, till at a certain 
point of time, they meet in juſt ſimilitude ; 
dich being an exact medium between the two 
* extrernes, we may thence conclude it to be the 
« preciſe form of exact proportion, fitteſt for 
* Fr 

cc ſuch 
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te ſuch as the Antinous we. ea to — 
te and figure. in the minßd. 

e We may: illuſtrate it a little mote, * ob- 
te ferviog, that in like manner, any two dppoſite 
« colours in the rainbow form a thitd between 
te them, by thus imparting to each other their 
te peculiat qualities; as the brighteſt yellow, 
* and the lively blue that is placed at ſome diſ- 
te tance from it, viſibly approach, and blend by 
te interchangeable degrees, and, as above, tem- 
te per rather than deſtroy each other's vigour, till 
. they meet in one firm compound; whence, 
& at a certain point, the ſight of what they were 
de originally is quite loſt ; but in their ſtead, a 
“ moſt pleaſing green is found, which colour 
ce nature hath choſen for the veſtment of the 
ce earth, and with the beauty of which the eye 
« js never tired. 

« From the order of the ideas which the 
* deſeription of the above three figures may 
ce have raiſed in the mind, we may eaſily com- 
60 poſe between them various other propor- 
* tions,” as ſo many mixtures of colours. 

As life advances, CHARACTER aſſumes another 
diſtinction of appearance: our compoſition in- 
tended for a limited duration, falls gradually 
to decay; the ſpirit and firmneſs of maturity 
decreaſe to inactivity and indeeiſion. Hav- 
ing ſtrength to ſpare, youth may ſtand on one 
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leg, yet ſuſtain itſelf well; age requires al- 
ways two, and ſometimes calls in additional 
ſupport: in conformity to the maxim which 
ſays, © man is a creature, of four legs in the 
© morning, two at noon, and three at night.” 

« To repreſent an old man ſtanding,” ſays 
LzonarDo. Da Vinci, © you muſt give him a 
« dull, indolent attitude, with flow motions, his 
e knees a little bent, his feet ſtraddling, his back 
ce crooked, his head ſtooping forwards, and his 
« arms rather folded than ſpread too wide.” 

Age being deficient in ſtrength, exerts the 


whole body, to perform what at the noon of 


life would have required only a part, or a 
ſingle member. 

The imbecility of age is eech drawn 
by the Royal Author, on whoſe words, were I 
to indulge myſelf, I might comment thus: 


% Remember now thy Creator, in the days of 


ce thy youth, ere the evil days come, or the years 
te approach, wherein thou ſhalt complain, I. 
«have no pleaſure,” When the mental abili- 
ties ſhall have been gradually decay ing; when 


- the reaſoning, the conceptive, the reflective, 


the excurſive powers ſhall ceaſe their facul- 


ties; when, what was once bright as the 


meridian ſun, ſplendid as the beams of noon, 


ſhall be diminiſhed to a few rays of ambigu- 
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ous twilight, or to the feeble, the frigid luſtre 
2 | of 


1 
of the ever-changing planet; that feeble luſtre 
quickly left to the obſcure glimmerings of diſ- 
tant ſtars, intercepted by clouds, thick clouds, 
clouds like thoſe which accompany rain : 

In that day the keepers of the houſe (the 
arms) ſhall tremble, the ſtrong men (the legs) 
fink beneath their burden, the grinders (the 
teeth) fail, unable to diſcharge their office, 
the once brilliant inſpector be dark and uſe- 
leſs: Where is its vivid lightning, its pene- 
trating influence? Fhe ſparkling Eye is extinct. 
The pleaſant voice is mute, whoſe gentle ac- 
cents formerly delighted an attentive family, 
or cheerful friends; which diffuſed the ſprightly 
wit, or darted the ſallies of mirth; which ex- 
cited the loud carol, and accompanied the 
joyous ſong: The daughters of muſic are en- 
feebled, the lips refuſe their utterance, the 
tongue declines its duty: the carol, and the 
ſong, give place to fear; fear of accident from 
above, fear of danger from below. The once 
auburn locks are now white as the bloſſom of 
an almond; the once vigorous body is now 
emaciated, yet, the emaciated body is a burden 
to its ſupports: and deſire fails. What! no 
defires! no wiſhes! no requeſts! None. Be- 
cauſe man departeth to his long home, and the 


mourners go about the ſtreets, The filver 
B b 2 cord 
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cord (the ſpinal marrow) is loaſed, the golden 
bowl (the ſkull) is broken, the pitcher at the 
fountain is deſtroyed (the larger veſſels, aorta, 
&c.) ; the wheel at the ciſtern (he heart and its 
motions, H ſtole and diaſtole) is ruined z the duſt 
returns to its origin, the earth; the ſpirit to 
the author who imparted it.—— 

Thus have we cloſed the article Character: 
1 proceed, Lavies and GENTLEMEN, to requeſt 
your attention to 


Tus EXPRESSION or Taz FIGURE. 


WHEN reading accounts of diſcoveries in 
diſtant countries, I have ſometimes wiſhed 
myſelf a ſpectator of the various emotions 
ſhown by the parties on ſuch accaſions ; for, 
being ignorant of each others. language, they 
were in effect mutes. I obſerve, that ſigns 
which related to neceſſary and natural wants, 
were quickly underſtood on both fides : nor 
were the principles of commerce and barter 
long ere they were ſettled. Such ſcenes 
muſt be moving pictures, where each party 
exprefſes naturally, and without ambiguity, 
their ſentiments by their actions. Sometimes 
we find in hiſtory barbarous people compaſ- 
fionating the entreaties of their captives, 
when leading to death; ſometimes applaud- 


ing 
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ing their heroiſm when boldly meeting it: and 
this without knowing a word of the ſufferers 
language, but ſympathizing with their expreſ- 


ſion, whether pathetic, or bold. 


In fact, it is not always language that pro- 
duces the greateſt effect on the party deſigned to 
be moved: there is often more eloquence in a 
food of tears, than in the beſt ſpoken oration; 
and in a ſilent attitude, than in a tempeſt of 
wards, So MiLTow thought, who, like his 
Apau, underwent the trial. 


Eve with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his feet 

Fell humble, and embracing them, beſought 
His peace 

her lowly plight 

Immoyable till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg*d and deplor'd, in Aram wrought 
Commileration ; ſoon his heart relented 
Towards her, ſo late his lite and ſole delight, 
Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs —— 


Indeed we often hear it ſaid, it was not ſo much 
the words, as the manner of ſpeaking, that gave 
effence, or ſatisfaction; which © manner of 
ſpeaking” is part of expreſſion. 

There is a difference between geſticulation 
and expreſſion, the former being an acquired 
and conſtant habit ; the latter the offspring of 
mental ſenſibility, and varied with varying oc- 
caſion. | 


All 


r 

All the members of the perſon contribute to 
Expreſſion. An elevation of the HEAD expreſſes 
haughtineſs, contempt, diſdain; a depreſſion, 
modeſty, humility, reſpect; when borne even- 
ly, it indicates firmneſs ; when ſinking on one 
ſide, dejection. | 

The Hans are very conſiderable. agents in 
this buſineſs: by them we applaud, we requeſt, 
we refuſe, or we command. In requeſting we 
hold our hands level, the palm upward, as if 


to receive what we deſire ; in refuſing, we turn 


the palm of the hand downward, thereby ren- 
dering it impoſſible the object intended ſhould 
be put in it; in commanding, we point to what 
we order to be done ; and ſometimes the finger 
held up is ſufficiently authoritative. 

The rr, as the means of advancing and 
retreating, chiefly (if not altogether), in thoſe 
motions, contribute to expreſſion, We ap- 
proach what we deſire ; we forſake what we 
diſlike, It is ſeldom the feet contradict the 
motions of the hands, but ſometimes they ſtand, 
as it were, ready for eſcape, from dangers 
wherein the hands will venture. 

I proceed now to notice the principal paſſions 
in the order we formerly attended to them. 

ADMIRATION, which produces but little 
change in the features of the countenance, has 


ſcarce 
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ſcarce greater effect on the figure: it may be 
repreſented by a perſon ſtanding erect, his hands 
opened, and lifted up, his arms approaching 
his body: ſtanding pretty firmly upon his feet. 

But in EsrEzu the body will be ſomewhat 
bent, the ſhoulders rather elevated, though 
but little; the arms folded, and cloſe to the 
body; the hands opened, and not very diſtant 
from each other; the knees bent. 

VENERATION increaſes the flexure of the 
body, and of the knees; the hands and arms 
almoſt unite; all parts of the body mark pro- 
found reſpect. When connected with objects of 
faith, VenzRATION augments the ſtrength of 
the foregoing motions ; croſſes the hands on the 
breaſt, lowers the head, and bends the body 
to proſtration. 

RaprunRx, or Ecſtaſy, may be expreſſed by the 
body thrown backward, the arms elevated, the 
hands open, the whole action joyful, animated, 
tranſported, 

The effect of Scorn is to draw back the 
body, to extend the arms, as repulſing the ob- 
ject of averſion ; the legs ſtiff, 

HorkoRk excites violent movements; the 
body ſtrongly withdraws from the object which 
cauſes the paſſion, the hands will be quite open, 

the 
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the fingers ſpread, the atms kept tight to the 
body, the legs endeavouring to eſcape, 

ArrxI6nT has very vigorous exprefiion ; the 
arms thrown forward ſeem to ſtiffen ; the legs 
fly with the utmoſt rapidity : and every part of 
the body recoils from its dreaded adverſary. 

Love creates no great emotion in the figure; 
the preſence of its object animates its motions, 
but not very ſtrongly, nor after any fixed man- 
ner in modeſt affection. 

Dzs1Re extends the arms toward its object, 
and inelines the whole body on that fide : all 
parts of the figure appear agitated and reſtleſs. 

Of Horx we have obſerved that its motions 
are contradictory, and fluctuating; wavering 
between doubt and expectation. 

Joy is a firſt ſtep to rapture; its motions are 
more or leſs moderate. 

Fear has many motions in common with 
AFFRIGHT, when it ariſes from a dread of loſing 
ſomewhat we value, or when we expect a cala- 
mity to befall us, This paſſion ſhrugs the 
ſhoulders, keeps tight the arms and hands ta 
the body ; the other parts are bent, and as it 
were collected together, and ſhivering. 

Jt 4Lovsy has an invincible curiofity to watch 
its object; the head and upper part of the body 
will protrude themſelves, in hopes of eſcaping 

notice 
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notice by means of the feet, which ſtand ready 
for retreat. 

The agitations of ANGER are exceſſive and 
outrageous, the muſcles ſwelled, highly in- 
flated, and diſtinct, the veins prominent, and 
the whole figure in fury, Anger would gene- 
rally deſtroy its object if poſſible, and may be 
repreſented as ſo employed. 

What ſhall we ſay of pzsParr? It is a demo» 
niacal madneſs, a poſſeſſion, an unutterable 
ſuffering, a principal ingredient of hell: in its 
motions cloſely allied to apger. 

We have attended to each paſſion apart, that 
we might attain a clearer and more forcible 
conception of its motions; it is however very 
ſeldom that any paſſion is free from ſome mix- 
ture with others: their combinations may eaſily 
be gathered from what has been ſuggeſted on 
this ſubject in relation to the countenance; 
but perhaps ſome inſtance may be yet more ſa- 
tisfactory. 

Here I might introduce as an example, a 
deſcription of a battle, in which Leonarp DA 
Vinct has indulged himſelf; but to avoid the 
melancholy of ſuch ſubjects, I rather chooſe to 
invite your thoughts to a more cheerful event. 

It is not indeed a very cheerful opening of 
the ſtory, to ſay, a young man in the vigour of 
life, happy in reſpectable connections abroad, 
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in affectionate relatives at home, was by a fatal 
diſtemper numbered among the ſilent dead: 
yet when I acquaint you his name was Lazarus, 
your thoughts anticipate the joyful occurrence, 
whoſe ExPRESSIONS I mean to inveſtigate, 

Loet us previouſly recollect the characters ne- 
ceſſary to introduce in this compoſition, that 
we may more accurately adapt to each perſon 
his requiſite expreſſion. 

In the firſt place, it would be proper to give 
as much authority, and dignity, to the attitude 
and figure of CarisT, as is conſiſtent with the 


humility of the Son of Man, who not many 
minutes before had manifeſted himſelf * the 


acquaintance of grief.” 


Lazarus we may conſider as a man of vi- 
gorous years, perhaps about thirty, 

His ſiſter Mak THA, a woman of a warm 
diſpoſition, noble, generous, free, and yet 
careful, 
| Maxy, of a more mild :znd placid temper; 
and perhaps much the youngeſt of this family. 
Both the ſiſters women of fortune, and edu- 
cated accordingly. 

Next we place the ArosTLEs, on whoſe cha- 
racers I ſhall not enlarge; but ſuppoſe PEER 
as a warm man, to be a forward figure among 
them; and Jon as being © the diſciple 
whom 
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whom Jeſus loved,” to be near his divine 
Maſter. 

Beſide theſe were, (t.) Frxrends who ac- 
companied Martha and Mary; (2.) PHARISEEõSV, 
or conſiderable men; (3.) OrHERS drawn to- 
gether by the appearance of Jzsvs and his re- 
tinue ; (4.) ServanTs of various ſorts, &c. 

This laſt groupe of characters may be divided 
with regard to expreſſion, into (1.) thoſe who 
were believers already, (2.) thoſe converted on 
this occaſion, (3.) thoſe who remained uncon- 
verted. 

This ſubject is ſo replete with expreſſion, 
that ſome ſlight anachroniſms are inevitable; 
but, I apprehend even great malters have not 
exerted themſelves to avoid all they might; It 
is uſual to ſelect that point of time when Jesus 
is ſpeaking, © Lazarus come forth!“ I confefs 
it is honourable to the ſpeaker, but what 1s the 
ſituation of the ſpectators? Umver/al expecta- 
tion. 

Take, therefore, the occurrences ſomewhat 
lower: ſuppoſe we imagine that at ſpeaking 
the words, looſe him and let him go,” our- 
Lord might condeſcendingly take hold of La- 
ZARUS by the hand; this idea gains two ad- 
vantages ; one an opportunity of expreſſing 
the love of Jesus to Lazarus ; another that 
we can introduce Lazarus into a principal 

C 2 ſituation, 
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ſituation, in a natural .and eaſy manner ; and 
without thoſe contrivances of looking into the 
tomb, or placing the tomb awry, &c. which 
disfigure ſome capital pictures. 

The attitude of Jesvs ſhould be affection- 
ate, yet noble; and requires no great exer- 
tion of his limbs, but an eaſy ſway of his 
figure. 

When I mentioned flight anachroniſms, I 
chiefly referred to the neceſſity we are under of 
ſhewing that Lazarus had been dead. It is to 
be ſuppoſed in fact, that his reſtored life was 
in perfect and vigorous health; yet it is par- 
donable.in a picture, if ſome part of him, ſuch 
as his feet, or legs, retain ſomewhat of the 
corpſe. 

Whatever might be the ſenſations of La- 
ZARUS On his return to his earthly. tabernacle, 
we need not doubt but his countenance ex- 
preſſed ſurpriſe at his ſituation, love to his maſ- 
ter, to his ſiſters, and his friends. 

Mak rn, as the eldeſt ſiſter, may be ſup- 
poſed to have paid her addreſſes of adoration 
to our Lord, and to be by this time ready to 
aſſiſt her returning brother: while Manx con- 
tinues proſtrate in the act of Worſhip. PETER 
as a curious, and haſty perſon, may be ſtretch- 
ing out his neck with an inquiſitive air; and 

Jonx's 
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Jon's placidity may appear yielding to ſur- 
priſe, love, and veneration. 

Thoſe who were already believers may ſhew 
Joy and wonder ; thoſe converted, aſtoniſhment 
and reſpect; thoſe hardened, chagrin - and 
mortification. 

This brief analyſis may ſuffice to explain the 
nature of EXPRESSION, which ſhould always be 
(1)CHARACTERISTIC; ie. ſuch movements as that 
perſon may be ſuppoſed to exert upon the oc- 
caſion related; a king may not ſkip like an 
harlequin; nor an apoſtle forſake his decorum. 
(II.) NaTurar ; ſome poſtures indeed I have 
noticed in real life, which would not have 
been approved in a picture; but they have 
been chiefly of ſurpriſe and wonder. (III.) Se- 
LECT, by which I mean not ſuch as may be 
ſeen every day, applied to extraordinary oc- 
currences ; but choſen with propriety, and in- 
rroduced with diſcretion. (IV.) FoxcisLE : 
every ſpectator of an artiſt's performance will 
not enter ſo readily into his ideas as himſelf, or 
as another artiſt ; therefore to make it ſtrik ing, 
the paſſions ſhould be expreſſed with clearneſs, 
and vigour; but with the utmoſt caution 
againſt extravagance ; leſt though the 1gnorant 
ſhould applaud, the well-informed ſhould con- 
demn. 
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It has long been a precept among artiſts, 


that expreſſion ſhould be ſtudied from nature; 


its graces are tranſitive and momentary ; no 
model can imitate them ; it is abſurdity to ſup- 


poſe it, Models may frequently afford propor- 


tion, ſometimes character, but never juſt and 
elegant expreſſion. 
There is yet another kind of expreſſion 


which I have called by accompaniment, ſuch is 


the ſpider's web over the poor's box; which de- 
monſtrates the remote period when charity 
dropped its benefaction: ſuch is the inſcription 
to the honour of the emperor T1Btr1vs on the 
Roman ſtandard borne at the crucifixion of 
Chriſt, which marks the time when he ſuffered. 
Ideal figures like wiſe ſerve to expreſs many 
circumſtances not otherwiſe to be introduced. 
But as theſe form no part of our preſent ſubject, 
we paſs them, referring them to ſome future 

opportunity. | 
There is however one kind of EtxPpRESSION 
which it would ill become me to omit ; and 
that is an expreſſion of the ſenſe I entertain of 
the honour done me by your candid and cheer- 
ful attention: It becomes me, I ſay, LADInxs 
and GENTLEMEN, to acknowledge that I feel 
your reſpectful attention during the courſe of 
theſe Lectures, with great ſatisfaction ; I flat- 
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ter myſelf I may regard it as evidence that the 


precepts they contain will be uſeful, as I hope 
they have been entertaining, to my auditory. 


This courſe of Lectures being now ended, 
it only remains that I acquaint you the next 
will begin in its order ; and will contain a 
variety of ſubjects, connected with the objects 
of your purſuit, chiefly the principles of 


PERSPECTIVE, ARCHITECTURE, &c. 
For the preſent I take my leave, 
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r 4. 
— — — —— 
To Tur FIRST LECTURE. 


T ſeems to be a natural progreſs of art, 
which is uſually given us by ancient wri- 
ters; i. e. that its firſt attempts juſt ſerved to 
repreſent the dimenſions of objects, by a ſingle 
outline only; which manner was properly deno- 
minated SciAdRAPHIA (i. e. ſnadow- drawings; 
or outlines of ſhades.) The repetition of 
lines by way of ſhadowing, was the next 
ſtep to deſign ; this gave a kind of relieve, but 
was not ſufficiently expreſſive to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of inſeribing on the piece the name of 
the ſubject intended. This method was called 
GRAPHICRE. To fill up theſe outlines with 
colours laid on equally, was firſt attempted by 
CLEOPHANTUS of Corinth, whoſe performances 
were accordingly named MoxoOCHROMATA 
(one-colour'd pictures). From the uſe of one 
colour, to that of many, was not a very difficult 
tranſition. Repeated itudies, obſerved the folds 
in draperies, and their ſhadows, the muſcu- 
lage and character of the body, the diſſimila- 
rity between human fleſh, and the hair of ani- 
mals, & c. &c. and thus progreſſive improve- 


ments at length attained excellence. 
TABLES 
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TABLES OF PROPORTIONS 


. f— — 
or THE 


HEAD, AND ITS PARTS; 


THE Head is in height four meaſures of the nose, 

The FACE is in height three meaſures of the Nosk. 

The FoREHEAD is more or leſs than one- third of the 
height of the face, according to the ſituation of the 
hair; which in ſome perſons is high, in others low. 

The EYE is divided by the iris into thfee parts; of 
which the iris itſelf is the center diviſion, and gives the 
proper opening of the eye. 

The NosE is in width the length of an eye. 

The NosrRIL is in heighth one third the width of 
the noſe, 

The MOUTH is in width about one eye and a quarter; 
in profile about half its length. 

The EARs are full one fourth part of the height of 
the head, in width half their height. 


MEASURES or THB FACES 
OF 
APOLLO an VENUS, 


Compared, From the Antique. 
Apollo, Venus. 


Eye in front — - - +$min.. 5 m. 
Eye in profile - „ 
FEye-lid, — - - I Mm. m. 4 
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Apollo. Venus. 


From the eye- lid to the eye-brow, 2 m. —2 m. 
Projection of the eye-brow, - Im. — m. 2 
Width of the noſtrils, + = 7m. —6 m. 
Apparent depth of the noſtrils, I m. — m. 
Projection of the noſe, - 7m. —6 m. 
Width at noſtrils ſeen underneath 5 m. —4 m. 


Width between the noſtrils, 


2 m. 1—2 m. 


Width of the noſe in profile, - 6m.j—6m. 
Width of the noſtril, - - 2m. —2 m. 
Width of the mouth in profile, 4 m. —3 m. 
From the top of the under lip to the 5 
commencement of the chin, 5m. — Zz m. 
Width of the mouth in front, 9 m. —7 m. 
Depth of the chin, - 5 m. 3—6 m. 


Theſe figures being juſtly eſteemed models of male 
and female beauty, the variation of their proportions 
deſerves to be accurately noticed. In the Apollo, the 
moſt elegant features are united with the greateſt dignity 
of character and expreſſion. 


— — 


A ſimilar compariſon may be made between thoſe 
CHARACTERS of which we have given outlines 
meaſured from the antique, as appears by the follow- 
ing ſtatement, 


Antinous. Apollo. Frag ment. Hercules. 
Proportion of the eyes zm. 6m. 5 1-half, — 
Acroſs the center of 

the face 2p. 2m. 2p. z m. 
Acroſs the neck 1 p. om. 2p- 1 p. 8m. 1. p. 11m. 


The ſame in profile 1p. tom. = 


1p. 9m. 2p. 5m. and 3p. 

It appears, from hence, that the face of HERCULES is 
by no means larger than thaſe of the other ſubjects, but 
his nec k is of great dimenſions, which gives him a re- 
markable appearance of ſtrength. The ſtudent will 
obſerve, for himſelf, the difference in other meaſures. 


P R Q- 


11 
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OF THE e 
IGC U-R-_E, 


The QUARTER PARTS of the figure are at 
I. The arm-pits. 

II. The bottom the trunk. 

III. The knees. 

IV. The ſole of the foot. 


According to GERARD DE LAIRESSE, the following 


are the diſtances of the parts of a figure, by actual 
meaſurement. 


HEIGHTH OF A FIGURE, 


Men, Wom. 
From the ſole D, to the ancle joint parts 2 — 14 
Thence to the inward calf of the leg 2.5. — 37 
ſ outward ditto - - 0 — 0 
bottom of the knee - 3 — 37 
knee pan — 0— 0 
To the upper part of the knee — OF — 01 
thigh — 3 — 3 
buttocks - - 2 — 02 
To B, the middle of the body — 14— 
[navel - - - 3 —3 
| hip - 1— 
pit of the ſtomach — 2 — 24 
arm-pit - - 14—12 
ſhoulder - - 2 —2 
pit of the neck - Oi ——0 
To the chin - - - — 
noſe - - 1 — 
eyes - - - 1 — 
forehead - T 1—1 
hair — - 0— 01 
Lcrown of the head = OL—0z 


Dd 2 BREADTH 


BREADTH OF A FIGURE IN 


The « 
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foot! is long . 
zoint - 

— of the leg — 

under part of the knee 


upper part of the knee 
thigh — 


Lend of the buttocks 


At the nave} 5 
hip 

The — of the ſtamach 

Over the arm- pit 


ſhoulder * 
The {pi of the neck 


the head is ſquare 


PROFILE, 


Man. 


Wom, 


parts. 4—5 


3 4:44 + 3: 48-2259 


11— 11 
2 — 22 


BREADTH OF A FIGURE BEHIND, 


The 


foot joint 


inward calf of the leg 


outward calf - 
under part of the knee 


upper part of the knee 
thigh 


end of the bus 
middle . = 
At the —_ 1 4 
The pit t of the ſtomach 
Over the arm-pits £ 
ſhoulders ” 
The & of the ſtomach 
chin - 
Under the noſe 
Over the eyes - - 
The 4 — 
beginning of the hair 


A; PL = sz 


J SS PV. 3-08 


Man. Wom, 
foot next to the outwardancle, parts. 1 ——1 


1—1 
14— 12 
2 —2 
2 — 
2 — 24 


—4 
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The ſole of the foot is one- ſixth part of the height of 
the figure; but this meaſure is generally thought too 
long. 

The longeſt toe is one noſe long. 

The hand is the length of one face. 

Twice the breadth of the hand gives its length. 

The breadth of the hand is equal to that of the foot. 

The thumb is one noſe in length. 

Theſe meaſures may ſuffice for imparting a general 
idea of the proportionate dimenſions of figures; the 
ſmaller diviſions, ſuch as the knuckles, and joints of 
the fingers, thoſe of the toes, the lengths of the nalls, 
&c. are too obvious to need inſertion, 

The HAND being capable of an almoſt infinite multi- 
tude of motions, requires much obſervation to repreſent 
it juſtly ; ſince in every attitude ſome part or other will 
vary from its given dimenſions, by being fore/hortened. 

It is a good rule, “be careful not to make hands to 
large, nor their fingers too long.“ 

The FoorT is by no means ſo facile in its movements 
as the hand, nor capable of ſo great variety of atti- 
tudes. | | 

As theſe extremities are ſeldom or never hid by any 
figure, in any action, they require the greater attention 
and obſervation in nature: their perpetual and infinitely 
varying movement, precludes the poſſibility of meaſures 
for their breadth, ſince the leaſt change from the origi- 


nal attitude, would totally derange ſuch meaſures, though 
never ſo judicious, 


ADDENDA. 
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To the Article 


Keel EX. 


Tur variety of CHARACTER among mankind, 
hath given occaſion to an equal variety of 
meaſures and proportions :—Some maſters are 
fond of the ſlender, which they think genteel ; 
others are not ſatisfied, unleſs their figures poſſeſs 
the quality of ſtrength in an eminent degree ; and 
theſe make every figure brawny and muſcular : 
So that while ſome figures are drawn to the 
proportion (or rather diſproportion) of ten 
heads ; others are equally abſurd in being leſs 
than ſeven heads, We have given the general 
and regular medium, to which, in temperate 
climates, mankind moſt uſually correſpond, It 
has been obſerved in the LECTURES, that in the 
colder climates of the globe, the inhabitants ſeem 
ſhrunk into dwarfs : we may add, that beneath 
the Torrid Zone the inhabitants are more ſlen- 
der and ſpare; to this, among other cauſes, the 
manner of their living may very much contri- 


bute, 
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bute, as well as the nature of the climate. It 
is evidently impoſſible ſuch diverſity can be re- 
_ duced to meaſurement ; and every attempt of 
that kind is, and muſt be, fallacious. The va» 
riety of character found among any ſingle nation, 
may defy the moſt indefatigable to reduce it to 
ſyſtematic meaſures : of which any perſon may 
determine, who, in a crowded ſtreet, will ob- 
ſerve the paſſing populace—ſome may be very 
tall, others very ſhort ; but the generality 
will juſtify the principles already addu- 
ced. It may be worth while juſt to hint, that 
the proportional parts of brute animals do 
not fall by any means into ſuch regular di- 
viſions as thoſe of the human frame ; on the 
contrary, to meaſure them by dimenſions of 
their heads, or their heads by diviſions of their 
noſes, is evidently abſurd ; and yet in theſe ſub- 
jects a very evident diſtinction of character is 
abundantly viſible, ſuch is the unlimited ferti- 

lity of nature 
It might have been obſerved in the LECTURES, 
that both gigantic perſons, and dwarfs, have 
generally very large heads. The talleſt perſon 
we remember (BamFosD, the Hatter of Shire- 
Lane) was proportionably large in his figure ; 
but he purpoſely ſtooped conſiderably, to con- 
ceal as much as he could his extraordinary 
2 ; height, 
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height. All the dwarfs we have ever ſeen, have 


had large heads; and in general, members too 


ſmall for their bodies: indicating a preterna- 
tural conformation of their parts; and a great 
deviation from the uſual courſe of nature. 


Mr. GRAiNGER, in his © Biographical Hif- 
tory” (which is a liſt of portraits) gives an ac- 
count of © The lively portraiture of BARBARA, 
wife of Michael Van Beck, born at Augſburg, 
in High Germany ; the daughter of Balthaſar 
and Anne Urſler, aged 29. A. D. 1651. 

The face and hands of this woman are repre- 
ſented hairy all over. She has a very long and 
large ſpreading BrARD, the hair of which 
hangs looſe and flowing like the hair of the 
head, &c. Such another luſus nature is AN- 
Na MacaLLaMs, born in the Orkney's in Scot- 
land, A. D. 1615, being preſented to the king's 
majeſties ſight, October 1662,” She is repre- 
ſented in a fur cap and man's gown, her BEARD 
is very large, and like an old man's ; the follow- 
ing verſes are under the print : 


Tho' my portraiCture ſeemes to be 

A man's, my ſex denies meſo ; 

Nature has ſtill variety, 

To make the world her wiſdom know. 
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Mr. G. adds, I ſaw, A. D. 1750, at the 
palace of St. Ildefonſo, in Spain, a portrait of 
a Neapolitan ,woman, with much ſuch ano- 
ther BEARD as Anna Macallame's, I alſo ſaw, 
a woman at Rotherhithe, with a maſculine 
BEARD, The largeſt of theſe is by no means 
comparable to that of Barbara Vanbeck.” “ 

| Theſe inſtances of nature's excentricity, may 
be added to that mentioned page 176, in con- 
firmation of the proverb, no rule without 
exception,” 

I do not find, notwithſtanding their ſingu- 
Jarity, that the proprietors of theſe beards were 
conſidered as witches, although this was a 
principal mark attributed to that kind of gen- 
try; „I think the 'oman be a witch indeed, I 
ſpy a great peard under her muffler,” ſays par- 
ſon Hvcn*, The errors of ſuperſtition are 
baniſhed ; the fair ſex are certainly more in- 
chanting witches, without this appendage than 
with it. 
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AS an inſtance of remarkable CRARAO 
TER, take the following of a Dr. RESs BU, 
chaplain to King WILIA and Queen Axxx, 
who walking in Windſor, while in waiting, 
obſerved a perſon paſs him in the ſtreet, and 

13 E e turn 

Merry Wives of Windſor. 


4 
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ee! 
turn back ſo often to look at him, that at laſt 
he pretty roughly afked him what he meant 
by it. He very civilly aſked. pardon 5 but 
ſaid he was a painter; that he had then in hand 
a picture of Nathan reproving David, and 
thought the Doctor had h moſt reproving coun- 
tenance he had ever met with, 


1 4A. Mi. MM. 1 th. 


WE are abs of ates... that he for- 
bad all artiſts to repreſent him except ApEI- 
LES the painter, and Lysippus the ſculptor in 
braſs: not leſs ſcrupulous on the ſame ſubject 
was our Queen ELIZABETH, as appears from a 
proclamation, dated 1563, which prohibits 
« all manner of perſons, to draw, paynt, grave, 
or pourtrayit her majeſty's perſonage or viſage 
for a time; until by ſame perfect patron or ex- 
ample, the ſame may be by others followed, 
&c, and for that her majeſtie perceiveth that 
a grete nomber of her loving ſubjects are much 
greved, and take grete offence with the errours 
and deformities allredy committed by ſondry 
perſons in this behalf, ſhe ſtraightly chargeth 
all her officers, and miniſters to reform theſe 
errors, &c. Were a ſimilar law enforced, it 
would prevent. the ſpoiling of much good cop- 
per, ink, and paper, as well as © grete offence,” 
with the vnlikeneſſes of our illuſtrious, and 
royal perſonages of the preſent day. 5 

— 
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A LIST of the Plates belonging the Firſt Set of 


LECTURES, in the moſt convenient order for placing 

them; | | 

It is not defigned to place the prints to the Lec- 
TURES, to particular pages, but together in a ſeries 

after the letter-preſs. If the binder finds any difficulty 

in this, we adviſe him to lay the numbers on a table be- 

fore him, and by attending carefully to it the following 

liſt will regulate the whole. 

N. B. The ſmaller figures refer to that number of the 


the work in which that plate was publiſhed. 

; — ——— — — — 
Plate I. Eyes at large, publiſhed in No. f 
II. Noſes at large - - 
— III. Mouths at large - 
IV. Ears at large = - 
V. Head outlines - - 
— VI. Head in front - 
— VII. Head profile - 
— VIII. Head looking down - 
— IX. Head looking up — 
— X. Head profile fal - 


The principles of theſe Heads are explained in 


WWHNHND = SUN 


LecTuRE IV. | 
CHARACTER OF THE FACE. 


OUTLINES meaſured from the ANTIQUE, viz. 
Plate XI. Venus, &c, - - - No. 6 
XII. Dying gladiator, &c. - — 7 


— XIII. Hercules, &e. — Fa 9 
—— XIV. Fragment, &c. - ws 9 


N. B. The uſe of theſe meaſures is not only to give 
an idea of juſt proportion, but alſo that the ſtudent may 
have an opportunity of compasing the mealures of the 
ſame parts in different Characters. 
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"CHARACTER, Hzavps outlines and finiſhed. 


Plate XV. Womens heads — No. 12 
— XVI. Womens heads, — — 12 
— XVII. Mens heads 5 = 8 
— XVIII. Mens heads, - - 8 


CHAR A CTER, Finisyed Heaps. 


Plate XIX. Childhood, - - No. 
—— XX. Childhood, - — — 
— XXI. Youth, ſe - - 

— XXII. Maturity, - - 
—— XXIII. Manhood, - - 
—— XXIV. Age, Wotnan' s head WF 
— XXV. Age, Man's head — 
— XXVII. Gid Age, - - 


Theſe plates refer to LECTCRE V. 
Ea £2 £3 1;0 N, 
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Plate XX VII. Tranquillity, &c. - No. 9g 
XXVII. Dejection, &c. - - 10 
—  XXIX. Violent movement, &c. — 11 


Theſe plates are explained at large in LecTuRE 
VI, and are placed ſomewhat in the — hinted at, 
page 148. I ranquillity, Joy, Laughter ; Tranquillity, 
Admiration, Aſtoniſhment, &c. Dejection, Grief, &c. 
ſhewing the increaſing motions of the parts, correſpon= 
dent to the increaſing ſtrength of the paſſion. 


OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
PROPORTIONS AND PRINCIPLES. 


Plate XXX. Hands, - - No. 4 
-— XXXI. Hands, — — 4 
—— XXXII. Hands, 1 
—XXXIII. Arms, - — Ys 
OvuTLINEs meaſured from the ANTIQUE. 
Plate XXX1IV. Legs, - No. 5 
— XXXV, Legs, - — 15 
— XXXVI. Body of Venis  - - I4 
—— XXX VII. Body of. Antinous, back view I3 
—— XXX VIII. Body of Antinous, - 15 


— XXXIX. Eody of Fragment - 13 
2 
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Plate XL. Antique boy, - No. Tr 
XII. Antique boy, profile view, - 11 
— XIII. Different views of a figure drawn from na- 
ture by GERARD DE LAIRESsSsER; the meaſures are 
given, page 201, &c. - - No. 16 
— XLITI. Bones of the arms, and of the legs, ex- 
plained p. 157, 161.  - - No. 12 


OF MOTION AND ITS PRINCIPLES. 


Plate XLIV. A man ftanding upright upon both his 
legs, accompanied by — To balancing himſelf on 
one leg, . | * No. 12 

— XIV. Two men carrying burdens, No. 10 

—— XLVI. Two men endeavouring to overthrow a 

** A. by puſhing it from him with all his . 
. by pulling to him. In A. the principal muſcles 

appear ſwelled, compreſſed, ſhortened, and thicker 

than uſual, in B. they are more lengthened, thinner, 
and lank, than ordinary. The ARMus above, repre- 
ſent the inſide, and outſide of an arm pulling, and 

accordingly are thin, and narrow, No. 12 


It appears from theſe figures, that both motions, take 
as it were their origin from the legs, and feet; they 
acting upon that reſiſting medium (he ground) without 
which no effort could be made : but whereas the head of 
A. is conſiderably before the ſupporting line of his foot, 
(and the further it is projected the greater weight he 
throws towards his objeQ,) B. endeavours to withdraw 
his head behind behind the ſupport of his foot. As A. 
ſucceeds in his efforts to puſh the obje& from him, his 
parts advance nearer to a ſtraight line, while B. becomes 
more bent as the object yields to his ſtrength ; the dif- 
ferent curvature of the backs and reins in theſe figures 
indicate their approach to theſe ſtates. If B. was draw- 
ing ſomewhat from below him, (out of the earth for 
be he would bend his back to back to graſp it, and 
and become ſtraighter as he ſucceeded: or if A. was 
puſhing an objec above him, he would bend in his 
efforts, and ſtraighten as he accompliſhed his purpoſe. 


Plate 
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Plate XL VII. C, D, explained, p, 159 
— XLVIIL E, F, explained, p. 159, 16f 
 —— XLIX. G, explained, p. 159 8 
— L. H, explained, p. 104 — 

Theſe plates refer to Lecture VII: where their 
principles are explained. 588 | 
CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION: 


Plate LI. Boy and dog, - No. 11 
— - LII. Character, — > 5 
— LIII. Character, = — 7 
—— LIV. Character, — — - 6 
— LV. Character, - — 7 
—— LVL From the antique, - 10 
— LVII From the antique, - - 14 
—— LVIII. Aﬀright— Car. 
Aﬀright—— Moss. 
Authority-———Mosts. 4. 
Reverence—— MAN OAH. 
— LIX, LX. Sax cHO PAN GA ä 14 


Theſe yo exhibit that celebrated character in four 
different ſituations, (I.) offering combat to his anta 
niſt the barber, wherein we remark that how bold ſoever 
his fiſts may appear, the reſt of his figure preſerves a 
conſiderable diſtance, wiſely placing generalſhip in ſecur- 
ing a retreat; (2.) his proweſs alarmed at the oracular 
head; (3.) laughing at one of his maſter's vagaries 
(4+) endeavouring to maintain the judicial character of 
the governor of Barataria. 


Theſe plates refer to LECTURE VIII. 
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Liſt of FRONTISPIECES to the firſt Twelve Num- 
bers of the ARTIST's REPOSITORY. 


No. 1. Origin of Deſign, and engraved Title, 
2. Britannia rewarding the Arts, 
3. Painting. I 
4. Spring. 

5. Colouring. 
6. Genius. 
7. Orania vincit amor, 
et nos cedamus amori. 
8. Deſign. 
9. Sculpture. 
10. Summer. 
11. Autumn. 
12. Winter. 


Proofs of theſe ſubjects One Shilling each. 


PORTRAITS. 


No. 3 Monſ, Vernet. 
| Sir James Thornhill, 
8. Sir P. P. Rubens. 
10. Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
I 1. Sir Anthony Vandyck. 


Proofs of theſe Heads Sixpence each, 
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ER RAT A in ſome Copies. 


K 43 line 17. 50 have been expected fo far; read, 


have been expected; fo far 


54. line 21. for and thought apt, read, though apt. | 


147. line 6. for dejected, read, abject. 
150. line 9. for folk, read, fowl: 
laſt line for has, read, have. 
I 188. line 11. for methods, read, method. 
159. line 25. for B. read, F. 
2. line 14. for MOTIONs, read, MOTION. - 
37% laſt 5 for ann read; cherubim. 5 


ERRATA in the MISCELLANIES. 


Page 15. line 21. for filent, read, ſilent on 5 
* line 20. place the ſtar at « Artiſt T“ 
40. line 17. for its, read, his. „ 
61. line 10. for that, read, than. FM 


The plates to > tha MicgLLAnis : may, if Nod with 
the LecTuREs, be placed to their ps ; or rather, 
the M1isCELLAN1Es may be poſtponed t 


the enſuing COMPENDIUM oF Cokouss. 8 


* * The binder is Jefired t to bent the books befor he 
puts the plates in. 


END OF VOL. I. 


the alphabet 
1s coking and then bound in the ſame volume with 
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